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PREFACE. 



Every thing connected with so distinguished 
a seat of learning as the University of Bonn, 
must be interesting to all countries in 
which talents and attainments of a very 
high order are duly appreciated. Its excel- 
lent system of Academical instruction, the 
great reputation of its Professors, the rapid 
progress made by so many of its students, 
and the solid and valuable acquirements 
ensured to every one of them who com- 
bines intellect with industry — these are all 
positive recommendations, which serve to 
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raise the University of Bonn in public 
estimation beyond any other now existing 
in Germany, that of Berlin excepted. 
Hence, with the exception just mentioned, 
no University in Germany is so numerously 
frequented as that of Bonn, by students 
from all quarters. Here are seen, con- 
gregated in fraternal association, the sons 
of the first men in the land, as well as 
those of persons never destined to emerge 
from an obscure and humble condition in 
life. At Boim, the Heirs-apparent of Sove* 
reign Princes are often found cordially and 
affectionately mingling with the sons of 
the lowly and the unknown* All possible 
facilities are afforded to the latter for 
obtaining in public, at a Very moderate 
expense, the same instruction that is some- 
times given to the former in private; and 
from the education thus received, the latter, 
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in after life, are very often raised to the 
highest Government appointments in their 
respective countries. 

But there is one particular circumstance 
which, above all others, must render the 
University of Bonn peculiarly interesting 
to the people of England. Its name and 
history have for ever become inseparably 
associated with the name and history of 
Great Britain. The illustrious Prince, 
whose auspicious union with the most puis- 
sant Queen in the world has given him so 
splendid a position in the country that has 
joyfully adopted him, pursued at Bonn, 
with unwearied diligence and complete suc- 
cess, those liberal and enlightened studies 
which have so greatly enhanced the innate 
worth and dignity of his mind. 

If, in all ages, the circumstances con- 
nected with the education of a prince have 
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been known to excite a great degree of 
public attention and curiosity, even in cases 
where his relation to the State could not at 
all affect national interests, how infinitely 
greater must be the general desire for in- 
formation on the subject in a case like the 
present, where the Prince happens to be 
the father of a son, whose brilliant inherit- 
ance is the sovereignty of the most exten- 
sive and powerful empire on the surface 
of the globe ? The Author of this work, 
therefore, cannot entertain a doubt that a 
concise historical account of the University 
of Bonn, with minute details of the various 
studies cultivated within its walls, will 
prove highly acceptable to all the enlight- 
ened and intelligent classes in the British 
dominions. The young Heir-apparent to 
the throne, too, while in the ripening pro- 
gress of years he advances towards matu- 
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rity, may learn from the following pages 
how profitably and how edifyingly his Boyal 
Sire employed his time on the banks of the 
Shine, when about his own age. 

The Academical tributes paid to Prince 
Albert, as so many votive oflferings in honour 
of his Marriage, and which are now pub- 
lished to the world for the first time, have 
never yet been even heard of in England. 
From the fine and noble feeling in which 
they have originated, they are entitled to 
the kindest consideration ; but as many ex- 
ceptions may fairly be taken to one of them, 
as a composition too fanciful in conception, 
though sparkling with poetical radiance, 
the Author has thought it right, in justice to 
Dr. Ritchl, the learned Professor from whom 
it has proceeded, as also to himself as the 
translator, to anticipate the comments which 
will be made upon it in England. 
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valuable suggestions in the execution of his 
work, while expressing an earnest wish to 
see it speedily completed. 

Another English gentleman, who has 

strong claims on the Author's best acknow- 
ledgments, but whose name he is not at 
liberty to mention, will be found more par- 
ticularly alluded to in connexion with a 
translation given in this work of a song 
which is one of the most popular of the 
many patriotic airs that are heard in 
Grermany. 



Bonn on the Rhine^ 
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CHAPTER L 

Historical sketch of Bonn — ^Roman remains— The ancient 
Cobida Agrippina — Supposed period of the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into this part of Oermany — 
Splendid view of Bonn iVom the Seven Mountains — 
Favourable situation of the town for its University — 
Expression of the Author*s feelings on the atrocious 
attempt to assassinate the King of Prussia. 

As every literary work ought to be true to its 
title, and as the University, and not the town, of 
Bonn is the subject of the following pages, a 
very brief historical sketch is all that can be given 
of the latter, together with incidental notices of 
its present state in relation to a learned corpo- 

B 
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ration which is entirely independent of the local 
magistrates, and governed by its own constituted 
authorities. This point is the more necessary 
to be observed, lest it may be supposed for a 
moment, that it is here intended to go into 
descriptive details of a place comparatively so 
well known in England as Bonn, and not of a 
place so very little known as its University. 

Though, as a seat of learning, Bonn cannot 
advance any claims to the pride of antiquity, it 
has been for many long ages the scene of events 
which, from their memorable and momentous 
character, make the place itself, and every spot 
around it, peculiarly and distinctively interest- 
ing. The town takes its name from a Roman 
fortress erected in its immediate vicinity, and 
called Bonnensia Castra. So numerous are 
Roman remains on the left bank of the Rhine, 
and particularly in this quarter, that it is almost 
impossible to turn up the ground without dis- 
covering convincing evidences of the progress 
of civilization advancing continually with the 
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career of conquest in times of rude and savage 
barbarism. Close to the next railway station, 
between Bonn and Cologne, stands the little 
village of Roisdorf, and here, according to some 
old chronicles, Drusus, the father of Germanicus, 
caused a stone bridge to be built across the 
Rhine ; whence it would appear that the breadth 
of the river extended thus far in those remote 
days, though the waters have since receded, and 
we now see, in the nineteenth century, a railroad 
running along a surface upon which boats, both 
large and small, must have constantly plied 
more than two thousand years ago, if ancient 
but unauthenticated records can be deemed 
worthy of credit A mass of old stone-work is 
pointed out as having formed part of the bridge, 
and the natural appearances of the strata through-* 
out the whole line, down to the bank of the 
river, would certai»ly ijidicate a tract of country 
that had been inundated at a period more 
recent tbau the deluge, though many learned 
persons dispute the fact 
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At the time the first Roman conquerors 
crossed the Rhine under Caesar, they found 
the country lying between the rivers Moenus 
and Loffana (the Maine and Lahn) occupied by 
a Teutonic tribe called the Ubii. The greater 
part of the present duchy of Nassau is com-* 
prised in the extensive district which that people 
possessed, and being admitted by Caesar into 
alliance with the Romans, they were afterwards 
transported by Agrippa to the left bank of the 
river, where they formed a colony under the 
name of Colona Affrippina, a most undeserved 
compliment to a most abandoned woman, the 
worthless daughter of the great and good Ger- 
manicus, but the worthy mother of the monster 
Nero, who prepared the means by which his 
freedman, Anicetus,^ was to get her murdered* 

* The particulars of this enormous crime are more 
minutely given by Tacitus than might be expected from 
his usual brevity. They are of a most horrifying charac- 
ter ; but while nothing could heighten their atrocity, the 
annalist neither affirms nor contradicts the report cir- 
culated of the only act which could have done so if that 
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Bonn was included in this Rhenish colony, 
from which the modem Cologne takes its name, 
the ancient town having been the capital. 

The Romans took good care to secure their 
conquests in proportion as they extended them, 
leaving strong garrisons in places which other- 
wise might be exposed to external assaults. 
Their new German colony was a place of that 
description, and hence the first and second 
legions stationed at Bonn, at the time of the 
birth of Christ, formed together a united force 
of not less than sixteen thousand men. But 
though then considered to be in a high state of 
discipline, they so far forgot their duty fourteen 
years afterwards, as to break out into open 
revolt. 

According to the most generally received 

were possible. He says that, according to some persons, 
Nero looked at his lifeless mother, and praised the beauty 
of her form, but that others denied the fact. Adspexeritne 
matrem exanimem Nero^ et formam corporis (jus lattda' 
verit, sunt, qui tradiderint^ sunt, qui abnuant. — ^Tacit. Ann. 
lib. xiv. cap« 8. 
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tradition, which, in the absence of all written 
evidence of an authentic character, we are 
obliged to take as a substitute for history, the 
first ecclesiastic who preached Christianity in 
Bonn was Crescentius ; and the first wha pub- 
licly proclaimed and established it, was Mater- 
nus, first Bishop of Cologne. The former is 
stated to have lived in the first century ; the 
latter in the second, when he died on the 14th 
of April, A.D. 128. But dates in such cases^ as 
these cannot be considered as sufficient guaran- 
tees for facts. 

Neither the design nor limits of the present 
work will allow me to give even an outUne of 
the political and social condition of this part of 
Germany during the period of the Lower Em- 
pire, nor subsequently during that feudal period 
which Dr. Johnson describes as consisting of 
** days of turbulence, violence, and adventure."* 
Numberless were the vicissitudes and misfor- 

* Johnson^s Preface to Shakspeare. 
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tunes which Bonn experienced in those event* 
fill times, as also in later days when Germany 
was convulsed and distracted with religious 
strife from one end to the other. During the 
Thirty Years' War, the town was strongly for- 
tified; but in 1714, the works were partly de- 
molished, when brighter prospects opened upon 
the place, and, with some slight exceptions, con- 
tinued fair and vivid down to the disastrous 
epoch of the first French revolution. I have 
now arrived at the point of time at which my 
short retrospective sketch of the town of Bonn 
must close; but before I commence my nar- 
rative of the origin, progress, and present state 
of the University, I deem it necessary to say a 
few words in explanation of the cause why I 
have omitted any notice of certain local objects 
and circumstances which claim the attention of 
the visitor, while exciting his curiosity. 

There is hardly any Englishman who comes 
to the Rhine that has not Murray's Hand-book 
as his inseparable companion, and he will find 
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in that excellent repertory all that he generally 
either requires or cares to know respecting the 
towns and other places through which he travels. 
To that book, therefore, do I confidently refer 
him, believing that it will very soon keep pace 
with the rapidity of his progress all over the 
Continent, while the work to which I have 
devoted my attention is rather intended for 
persons who take more pleasure in remaining 
at home, than in foreign locomotion. 

It may be convenient to mention here that 
the population of the town of Bonn, and the 
number of students at the University, have 
sensibly increased within the last two or three 
years. The former, exclusively of the latter 
and the military, are now estimated at 15,000. 
The latter (limiting the number only to young 
persons receiving instruction) are stated to be 
750, who, with the addition of the professors, 
and other adult persons connected with the 
University, make the entire number amount to 
upwards of 1000. 
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The finest view that can be obtained of 
Bonn, and of the magnificent scenery in the 
midst of which it stands, is from the craggy 
summit of the highest and steepest of the 
Seven Mountains, directly above Koenigs- 
winter — a spot which Prince Albert frequently 
delighted to visit while sojourning as a student 
on the banks of the Rhine. 

Seen from that bold and lofty mountain^ 
Bonn and its University on the opposite side 
of the river, give to the broad and brilliant 
landscape, on a fine day, an aspect so incon- 
ceivably picturesque, that no language could 
possibly do justice to its varied beauties, dis- 
played as they are in vast and grand perspective 
to the extreme verge of the distant horizon. 
In all Europe there cannot be found any place 
more favourable than Bonn for so important 
and valuable a learned institution as that esta- 
blished here under the auspices of the late 
King of Prussia. His name^ill be for ever 
associated with it ; for as it owes its existence 

b3 
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to his bounty and patronage, it is very properly 
called, " The Rhenish University of Frederick 
WiUiam." 

And now, while writing these pages in the 
dominions of his august son and successor, 
whose encouragement of the learned body esta- 
blished here is evinced in constant acts of 
royal munificence, I cannot conclude this pre- 
liminaiy chapter without a slight digresdon, 
which the deepest feelings of my heart, as an 
individual, and the highest duly I owe to my 
fellow men, as a member of society, render 
absolutely imperative. 

A most atrocious attempt has been made 
upon the life of the present reigning sovereign 
of Prussia, one of the best monarchs that his 
country has ever seen. By the interposition of 
Divine Providence, the diabolical wretch who 
conceived the dreadful design, and endeavoured 
to carry it into execution, has been most sig- 
nally and fortunately defeated. How great, 
therefore, must have been the joy of all his 
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Prussian majesty's trae and faithful subjects, 
and how heartfelt must have been their grati- 
tude to the Almighty, at finding that not only 
has the life of their beloved sovereign been so 
miraculously preserved, but also that of his 
illustrious consort — a, gracious queen, endeared 
to them by all the virtues and amiable qualities 
that can dignify and adorn the female character. 
As a stranger within hifl majesty's realm, I may. 
with profound deference, be permitted to express 
my most sincere and fervent sympathy in those 
mingled feelings of his loyal people. 
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CHAPTER IL 



Dissolution of the order of the Jesnits in 1773— The 
former University of Bonn founded, and chiefly sup- 
ported by means of their forfeited property — Downfal 
of that institution caused by the first French revolution 
— ^Determination of the late King of Prussia, Frederick 
William IH., to foimd a new University at Bonn — ^ 
Facilities and arrangements for the purpose — ^Palace 
of the former Archbishops of Cologne selected as the 
most suitable building for the University — ^Royal re-^ ' 
script preparatory to its inauguration in 1818 — Its great 
success at the commencement, and celebrity of its first 
professors— Its decline in 1830, and subsequent revival 
— Distinguished reputation of its present professors — 
Progressive prosperity of the institution in 1844 — The 
Hereditary Duke of Saxe Meiningen, nephew of the 
Queen Dowager of England, a student at Bonn. 

After Pope Clement XIV. had dissolved the 
order of the Jesuits, by his bull of the 21st 
July, 1773, Prince Maximilian Frederick, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, and brother of Joseph IL, 
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Emperor of Germany, determined to apply 
their property to temporal purposes, which 
should combine both utility and improvement. 
He accordingly appointed to the Gymnasium at 
Bonn professors of each of the learned faculties^ 
who were to supply the place of the Jesuits in 
giving public instruction, and receive salaries 
out of funds which had hitherto belonged to 
that community. But not considering this 
measure comprehensive enough for the object 
he contemplated, he went still farther, and took 
a step which was secretly condemned by some 
persons, and openly commended by others. 
He established an academy here in 1777, and 
appropriated another portion of this secularized 
property to its support, with the addition of 
numerous contributions from places under his 
archiepiscopal jurisdiction. Six years after-* 
wards, he increased the number of professors of 
every faculty, requesting at the same time, as 
a special favour, that his Imperial brother would 
permit him to raise the new institution to the 
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rank of a university ; but he did not live to see 
that object realized, for his death took place on 
the 15th of April, 1784. 

The Archduke Maximilian Francis, the sue* 
cessor of the deceased archbishop, found no 
difficulty in inducing the Emperor to grant the 
request which the latter had made, and the 
new University was opened with all due solem- 
nities, in the month of November, 1786, when 
a medal was struck off in commemoration of 
the event, while congratulations were received 
from most of the other German universities. 
The professors appointed were men whose 
talents and attainments were well known and 
acknowledged at the time; and among them 
were Daniels, Dereser, Fischenic, (the friend 
of Schiller,) Hederich, Neeb, and Bougemont 
Students soon began to crowd to the place from 
various quarters, and for some time all matters 
continued to present a most promismg aspect; 
when, in a &tal hour for the new institution^ 
the French revolution broke out, banishing 
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from his diocese its founder and best friend. 
The Archbishop was obliged to fly in 1794, 
and, immediately upon his depalture, the Uni- 
versity ceased to exist 

The grievous hardships and oppressions in- 
flicted upon Germany by the triumphant armies 
of France, whether under the Republic or the 
Empire, are too well and too painfully known to 
require any mention to be made of them here, 
even if space permitted, and the present work 
had not a totally different object. In 1814, after 
the country was freed from an intolerable yoke, 
the late King of Prussia, with the view of 
attaching to his government the feelings and 
affections of the inhabitants of his newly-acquired 
provinces on the Rhine, by an enlarged and 
liberal system of education, resolved upon 
establishing among them a seat of learning 
which should at once perpetuate his name and 
his beneficence. But then the question arose 
as to which was the most eligible spot that 
could be chooen for the purpose, and the general 
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opinion being in favour of Bonn^ the king, by a 
rescript issued on the 18th October, 1818, 
declared his intention to found a university 
here for the promotion of learning and science 
in the various branches which constitute an 
education of the highest order. His majesty's 
words upon this point were these : — "It is 
my wish that the University of Bonn shall 
be immediately opened, and I confidently ex- 
pect that it will realize my intention of giving 
to the studious youth of this part of my 
dominions, instruction in profound science and 
sound and good morals, while thus the attach- 
ment of my western provinces to the Prussian 
State will be the more strongly confirmed." 

Most opportunely and favourably for the 
monarch's desigt!, there were at Bonn all possible 
facilities for carrying it into immediate execu- 
tion. A vast and magnificent edifice, of which 
I shall shortly have occasion to speak in detail, 
and which before the French revolution had 
been the palace of the Archbishops of Cologne, 
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as sovereign princes and ecclesiastical Electors of 
the empire^ was speedily fitted up as a university ; 
nor could any structure better adapted to the 
purpose have been found, either in this or in 
any other country. 

In the winter half year of 1818-19, several 
professors were appointed, who in their 'respective 
faculties commenced the first lectures delivered 
in the revived institution at Bonn. Their great 
celebrity, and the unremitting zeal with which 
they devoted themselves to the discharge of 
their duties, attracted around them vast num- 
bers of youthful followers, many of whom came 
fix)m the most distant parts of Germany, and not 
a few from some of the other states of Europe. 
In 1829, the number of students enrolled 
amounted to not less than one thousand — a con- 
vincing indication of extraordinary success 
within the short space of ten years ; but they 
declined considerably after 1830, when the 
University lost, either by death or by removal to 
other seats of learning, some of its most distin- 
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guished and renowned professors. It had to 
deplore^ among others, the loss of the ever cele- 
brated Niebuhr, whose history of the Roman 
empire has gained for him a European reputa- 
tion. This highly gifted man, who was not 
only pre-eminently distinguished as an historian, 
but also as a philologist and Oriental scholar, 
had formerly been private tutor to the present 
King of Prussia, the honour of whose fervent 
friendship he enjoyed unabated and unin- 
terrupted down to the last moment of his 
existence, and his majesty has caused an elegant 
monument to be erected as a tribute of grateful 
respect to his memory. 

But however deeply the University had to 
regret the severe losses it sustained in 1830, it 
has been gradually recovering from them for the 
last few years, and the professors who now 
lecture within its walls are in all respects 
worthy to fill the chairs occupied by their pre- 
decessors. Indeed, several of them, whose 
names I shall mention in another place, have 
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raised themselves to a height of fame which 
camiot be surpassed by further elevation. Nor 
are vast and varied attainments the sole qualities 
for which they are remarkable. Nothing can 
exceed their laborious industry and perse- 
verance, as may be seen from the abundant 
proofi of both which will be found in this 
worL With some partial intermissions, they 
lecture incessantly, either in public or in private, 
from seven m the morning until eight in the 
evening, so that every subject connected with 
each of the four faculties to which their time 
and talents are devoted, is carefully and criti- 
cally investigated and gone through in the 
course of each academical half year. But it is 
only by a well-adjusted subdivision of labour 
that such a stupendous effort could possibly be 
accomplished in so short a time ; and as there 
are numerous professors of each &culty, one of 
them takes some portion or other of the work 
every day, and thus all is completed with exact 
precision, but not without extreme toiL The 
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exertions even of the most indefatigable of the 
learned professors of Oxford, Cambridge, or 
Dublin, are nothing more than easy, gentle 
exercises, compared with those of their contem- 
poraries at Bonn. 

It were difficult to say whether the great re*- 
putation of many of the professors as profound 
scholars, or the excellence of the system estab- 
lished here, has contributed most to that increas- 
ing success which has so evidently marked the 
progress of the University for some time past 
But, however this may be, certain it is, that 
youths belonging to some of the highest and 
most ancient famiUes in Germany are now re- 
ceiving their academical education on the left 
bank of the Lower Rhine. For instance, during 
the summer half year of 1844, there have been 
at Bonn several young princes, with the Here- 
ditary Duke of Saxe Meiningen, nephew of the 
Queen Dowager of England, at their head. 
Like the illustrious prince, his collateral kins- 
man, whose name appears on the title-page of 
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this work^ and an account of whose college life 
will serve as the most appropriate conclusion to 
it, this young personage has succeeded in gaining 
the hearts of all who have approached him. 
His graceful affability, and genuine kindness of 
heart, have made him a general favourite, whilst 
as a student he has shewn himself as ardently 
desirous of storing his mind with knowledge as 
any humble but ambitious candidate for fame, 
whose only hope of ever making his way in the 
world depends entirely upon the unremitting 
exercise of his talents and industry. But before 
I go into any minute particulars either as regards 
the students, the rules and regulations of the 
University, or the system of instruction adopted 
mthin its walls, I must give the general reader 
a descriptive sketch of the building itself. 
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CHAPTEE m. 



Sketch of the exterior of the University — ^Its splendid 
appearance and vast dimensions — The interior — The 
Aula — ^Fresco paintings of the four learned faculties — 
Allegorical representations—Public lecture-rooms, and 
domestic apartments. 

The former splendid palace of the Archbishops 
of Cologne, now the University of Bonn, stands 
on the south side of the latter town, occupying 
a vast space of ground, with a finely wooded 
lawn in front, and forming one long range of 
buildings, which, from the centre, extends to 
a considerable distance towards the east and 
west. This range is continuous throughout, but 
irregular in many places, there being curves and 
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angles in some, and direct straight lines in 
others. With one marked exception, the middle 
part, which is the most important as well as the 
most interesting, much surpasses all those on 
either side of it, so far as regards symmetry of 
design and grandeur of effect Its front is three 
stories high, nmning along in a straight line 
between two projecting structures of four stories 
in elevation, and uniting with them at a point 
from which two buildings of smaller size run out 
in straight lines, one at each end, and form two 
sides of a spacious quadrangular court-yard, 
tastefully divided off into gay parterres, filled 
with the choicest shrubs and exotic flowers. The 
number of windows in this part of the edifice 
alone, and immediately within the court*yard, 
is not less than a hundred and fifty-one. The 
marked exception to which I have alluded in 
reference to the general splendour and regu- 
larity of the central structures, is the mean and 
paltry portico which disfigures the &9ade on 
the side which fronts the lawn or park. Its ap- 
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pearance is most unsightly ; for what can be so 
totally out of keeping with the solidity and 
vastness of the original design, as its tiny pillars 
and pilasters, which seem hardly capable of sus- 
taining the little square piece of iron railing 
that is placed on the top of them ! 

In the interior, the first apartment into which 
the visitor is conducted, is the Aula^ or grand 
hall, in which degrees are conferred. It is a 
spacious, lofty room, with an elevated seat and 
desk at one end for the rector or for the dean, 
if the latter should preside, and a number of 
chairs ranged along in the middle of the floor 
for the disputants, who are at liberty to put 
questions to the party examined upon each 
thesis on which he has to answer. The hall is 
lighted with a large chandelier suspended from 
the centre of the ceiling, and has a convenient 
circular gallery for the accommodation of the 
under-graduates. 

But the chief objects of interest here are the 
four allegorical paintings in fresco, with which 
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the walls are decorated, and which are ren- 
dered the more pleasing to the eye by rich 
arabesque borders, covered with symbolical 
devices, and forcibly fixing the attention. 
These paintings, executed by the pupils of 
the celebrated Cornelius, are upon a large 
scale, and represent the four learned Faculties 
— namely. Theology, Philosophy, Jurispru- 
dence, and Medical Science, conjoined with 
Natural History. In each of the four pic- 
torial designs, the allegorical conception is 
most happily displayed throughout, and ancients 
are seen placed in separate array from the 
modems, in proportion to the degree of cele- 
brity which they had respectively attained. In 
the painting of which Theology is the sub- 
ject. Religion, in the likeness of a female, with 
a most beautiful, benign, and placid coun- 
tenance, is seen presiding over a numerous 
assembly of divines, representing two churches 
of opposite tenets — the Roman-catholic and 
the Protestant. She is in a sitting posture, 

c 
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and before her stand four of the ancient fiithers 
of the churchj who are presumed to be impar- 
tial arbitrators upon the questions in dispute 
between both parties. The Roman Catholics 
are ranged upon her right» with several fathers 
and popes of the earlier ages in the foreground, 
a^d in the rear various eminent polemics of 
later times^ some of them with copies of the 
Scriptures in their hands. On her left are 
the Protestants, who have also their band of 
fathers in front — ^a band so resolute, that, while 
pointing with the forefinger to the texts in 
their Bibles, they seem to defy their adversaries 
to controvert the interpretations they ^ve to 
them. Close behind these veteran champions 
of the Protestant church, stands Martin Luther, 
exhibiting, in the determined expression of his 
countenance, and with the vigorous action of 
his uplifted arm, the vehement energy of his 
character. From behind that arm, Klopstock, the 
author of the " Messiah," is discovered casting 
upon his opponents the keenly piercing glances 
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of a poet, while the intense animation of his 
dark, distrustful eyes, gives to his furrowed coun« 
tenance a mixed expression of stem haughti- 
ness and contemptuous incredulitj. Farther 
back are Melancthon, Huss, Zuinglius, Beza, 
and other reformers, all most vividly and 
accurately portrayed, according to the phy- 
sical and intellectual attributes ascribed 'to 
them in history. Among the early fathers of 
the church, Chrysostom is the chief leader 
of the Roman Catholics, and Origen stands in 
the van of the Protestant combatants. 

Philosophy, taken as it is here, in its broadest 
and most comprehensive sense, is a Faculty 
which includes almost all branches of learning 
and of art, though some are not systematically 
classed within its range. In the representation 
of it in the Aula, the painter has had recourse 
to mythology, and introduces Apollo and Mi- 
nerva, with their respective votaries on each 
side of them to the right and left. Apollo is 
represented as holding a sort of levee, though 

c 2 
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not in the festive style in which a highly ima- 
ginative and pleasing English writer* of the 
present day, makes him appear. In the paint- 
ingy he does not assume a compound character, 
and preside both as deity and host ; but solely 
as a deity, to receive the homage of all those 
that present themselves to him, among whom 
poets and orators are the most conspicuous. 
In the former class of votaries, the blind bard 
of Greece, and Shakspeare, the bard of the 
world, are peculiarly and prominently distin- 
guished from all the others. The painter gives 
to the goddess of the spear and shield, though 
not a more crowded, a much more grave and 
serious court than to the god of the lyre. 
Minerva sees before her, in a deeply meditative 
mood, a considerable number of the most pro« 
found sages that the world has ever beheld, 
including, in the foremost groups, Plato, and 

• The accomplished author of" The Feast of the Poets,** 
familiarly known as Leigh Hunt. 
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bis pupil Aristotle, Socrates, Newton, Bacon, 
Leibnitz, Kepler, Descartes, &c. 

Tbe Egyptian deity, Isis, is made to take the 
Faculty of Medicine and Natural History under 
ber especial protection. As a mark t)f due 
respect to tbe presumed patroness, a separate 
place is assigned in tbis fresco to tbe Arabian 
and otber Oriental practitioners of tbe bealing 
art. Aristotle and Hippocrates are very properly 
brougbt together in tbe same classical category ; 
tbe former, from bis early medical education, 
having quite as good a right to figure among 
tbe physicians, as be bad to be grouped with 
tbe philosophers, from bis subsequent studies, as 
a disciple of Plato. Tbe portraits of modem 
practitioners are very numerous, and though 
Germany claims a good many of them, she is 
well entitled to many more. The celebrated 
English physician, Harvey, who discovered the 
circulation of tbe blood, is not forgotten here ; 
and in the second branch of the Faculty, 
ample justice is done to two of tbe greatest 
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naturalists that their respective countries have 
ever produced, or indeed, that any country in the 
world has ever beheld — lannasus and Cuvier. 

Justice, with her scales, is seen as she ought 
to be, presiding over the Faculty of Jurispru- 
dence ; but the portraits on each side of her are 
so multitudinous, that however renowned the 
originals, any attempt to enumerate even one- 
third of them in a work confined within certain 
limits, would be utterly impossible. Suffice it 
to say, that the countenances of all the great 
men of all countries who have been pre-emi- 
nently noted either as lawgivers or law ex- 
pounders, fix>m the days of Lycurgus and Solon, 
among the Greeks, and of Numa Pompilius, 
Papius, and Justinian, among the Romans, 
down to the commencement of the present 
century, are very fencifiily, if not very feidifiiUy, 
delineated in this representation* In the mean- 
time, it is acknowledged by persons of the purest 
classical taste and most profound erudition, that 
in the whole four of these fresco paintings, the 
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most strict and critical attention has been paid 
to appropriateness of costume. 

Besides the University itself, there are three 
other buildings \?ithin a very short distance of 
ity in which public lectures are delivered, prin- 
cipally upon professional and scientific subjects. 
These are, — ^the School of Anatomy, the Ob* 
servatory^ and the Chateau of Popplesdorf ; the 
latter, a splendid structure in a most beautiful 
situation, at the upper end of a noble avenue 
with double rows of trees on each side, and 
terminating one of the finest vistas which it is 
possible to behold. The three buildings, as 
well as the grounds appertaming to them, in* 
eluding the invaluable Botanical Grarden of 
Popplesdorf are the property of the University. 
In the latter there are seventeen lecture-rooms, 
of different sizes, some on the ground-floor, and 
others on the one above it; the smallest is 
capable of accommodating fifty persons, and 
the largest, three hundred. In the same build- 
ing, spacious and suitable apartments are also 
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appropriated to the following purposes: Clinical 
lectures, Hospital for Clinical patients, Library, 
Museum for Roman antiquities discovered on 
the Rhine, Museum for Greek antiquities. 
Obstetric room (Lying-in hospital) for pauper 
patients, Lutheran church, (in this, divine 
service is also performed according to the rites 
of the Church of England.) To the apartments 
here enumerated, must be added -those which 
are provided as places of residence for certain, 
official functionaries of the University. At the 
head of them is the Curator, the highest officer 
of the University, and co-ordinate in authority 
with the Academical Senate. He holds a rank 
somewhat analogous to that of Chancellor at the 
University of Oxford or of Cambridge, and has 
a magnificent residence. The office has for 
several years past been filled by Dr. Von Beth- 
mann HoUweg, with much credit to that dis- 
tinguished gentleman himself and great advan- 
tage to the learned body over whose interests he 
presides* 
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I may presume that this chapter will give 
the reader a sufficiently accurate notion of the 
University, as a buUdiJig ; in the next, I .shall 
have to speak of it as regards its internal 
economy. 



c 3 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Classification of professors and private lecturers — 
PrivaUm DocerUes and Licentiates — ^Assistant lecturers 
— Supreme authority of the University vested in the 
Grovemment— Curator — ^Rector and Academical Senate 
— Learned Faculties — Great importance attached to the 
Faculty of Philosophy — ^Enumeration of professors, and 
suhjects on which they lecture in the Faculty of 
Philosophy — ^Dr. Dahlmann^ one of the expelled Pro- 
fessors of (jottingen. 

So great was the interest taken by the late 
King of Prussia in the University of Bonn, that 
he was anxious, from the very first, to see its 
interior organization rendered as perfect as 
possible. 

This learned corporation consists — 

1st. Of professors appointed and paid by the 
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GoTemmenty and who are called professors in 
ordinary* 

2nd. Of extraordinary professors, ateo ap- 
pointed by the Government, — some receiving 
salaries, and others not. The number of paid 
professors at present in the Univermty is fifty- 
seven* Superadded to these are probationary in- 
structors, academically called Privatim Docentes, 
who get no salaries until qualified by their 
standing to become paid professors. Both 
classes of government instructors — ^professors in 
ordinary and professors extraordinary — ^are per- 
mitted to deliver lectures in each and all of 
the four Faculties, provided they shall have 
proved, upon examination, that they have a 
sufficient knowledge of the subject or subjects 
upon which they propose to give what are caQed 
" explications.'' As an indispensable qualifica- 
tion, before they are permitted to receive pupils 
in private, the instructors composing the class 
of Privaim Doeentes must have either the dqgree 
of Doctor or be Licentiates^ and must also shew 
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that they had finished their studies two years 
previously. In the two Faculties of Juris- 
prudence and Medicine, the Privatim Docentes 
are obliged to confine themselves to lectures, 
the object of which is merely to ascertain 
whether the students have acquired such know- 
ledge as will qualify them for examination, pre- 
paratory to their appearing as candidates for 
degrees, and if not, to assist them in attaining it 
These lectures, according to the plan upon 
which they are delivered, are called " Excmdr 
natoria and RepetitoriaJ'* The Privatim Docentes, 
deriving no emolument from the State, are only 
probationers, as has been already observed, but 
there are paid assistants of the . several Facul- 
ties, who, as well as the professors, are included 
under the second head. 

The other component academical bodies 
are — 

3rd. All matriculated students. 

4th. All official persons belonging to the 
University, such as the secretary, bedel, 
questor, &c. 
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SUPREME AUTHORITY. 

This is vested in the Minister of Public Wor- 
ship at Berlin, but practically delegated to the 
Curator, as first resident officer under the 
Government, and acting co-ordinately with the 
Academical Senate, composed of professors, with 
the Rector at their head, and assisted by a judge 
appointed by the Crown^ 

On the I8th of October of each year, being 
the anniversary of the inauguration of the Uni- 
versity, the rector's term of office expires, and a 
new one is appointed. The rector is the officer 
next in rank to the curator, and his title is 
'^ His Magnificence,^' the Latin adjective being 
Magnificusy the term always applied to him. 

THE SENATE. 

The Academical Senate is composed of twelve 
persons — ^viz., 

1st The Rector, who presides over all its 
deliberations, as next in rank to the curator. 

2nd. The Rector of the preceding year. 
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3rd. Five Deans, one of vhom belongs to the 
Faculty of Roman-catholic theolc^. 
4th. Four professors who are not deans. 
5th. The judge appointed by the Crown. 

FACULTIES* 

For the different sciences there are different 
Faculties, which form a corporation distinct 
from that of the University, but directly as well 
as indirectly, dependent upon it Of this in- 
ternal corporation, the Dean is the chief 
officer. He is allowed, under the authority of 
the University, to confer all degrees except the 
highest, that of Doctor. In the Faculties of 
Theology and Jurisprudence, he may confer the 
degree of Licentiate, and in the Faculty of Philo- 
sophy, that of Master. 

Eveiy Faculty is obliged to alrrange its course 
of lectures upon every science appertaining to 
it, in such a manner as that the student may 
be enabled to go through the whole science 
within the term of three years. The Dean 
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has charge of the register of his Faculty, as also 
of all letters and papers officially addressed to 
him, and is at liberty to originate discussions 
upon them if necessary. Besides the power of 
conferring degrees under the rank of Doctor, 
it rests with him either to permit or not allow 
applicants to give instruction as Privaiim Da^ 
centes ; but in either case he is responsible to 
the University for the exercise of this discre- 
tionary power. He is also responsible for the 
system upon which aU young persons m his 
Faculty pursue their studies as well as for their 
academical conduct, so far as regards attention 
or neglect, but nothing more. In all other 
respects, the student may do as he pleases, with- 
out any responsibility attaching to the Dean. 

FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY. 

This &r transcends all the others, in the 
estimation of the learned, not only here, but all 
over Germany, and is considered to be of the 
very highest importance. There is not a single 
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subject connected with art or science into which 
it does not enter ; though, as has been before 
stated, some subjects are not brought system- 
atically within its compass. The lectures of 
this Faculty are much more numerously attended 
than those of any of the others, and hence the 
necessity of there being so large a number of 
learned persons to deliver them, as eighteen 
qualified professors. These^ with only two ex- 
ceptions, discourse indiscriminately upon every 
branch of science according to the circumstances 
of the occasion, and evince consummate ability 
in all. 

Of the eighteen, there are two who are pro-* 
fessors of Philosophy, properly so called in its 
more limited sense, and who confine themselves 
to that branch exclusively, except in one par- 
ticular instance. They are bound to give, in 
turn, special lectures on the philosophy of re- 
ligion ; and in order that opposite systems may 
be equally represented upon this most impor- 
tant of all subjects, one is of the Protestant, and 
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the other of the Roman-catholic Faculty of 
Theolc^. The University, as a body, does 
not give a preference to either, or countenance 
the one more than the other in the slightest 
respect At the present moment, both chairs 
are filled by two very celebrated men in their 
respective departments. These are, Dr. Brandis, 
on the Protestant side, and Dr. Clemens, who 
represents the Roman-catholic Faculty : the 
former, so well and favourably known to the 
learned, for his History of Philosophy; and 
the latter, raised to great eminence in the esti- 
mation, not only of profound scholars of his 
own persuasion, but also in that of persons 
who totally differ from them. He is quite a 
young man, and the vast stores of knowledge 
he has acquired are the astonishment of every- 
body. Though a most zealous member of the 
Roman-catholic church, and a powerful lecturer 
^ in support of its doctrines, he is a layman, and 
does not, it is said, intend to take orders as a 
priest 
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The professors filling other chairs which 
belong to the Faculty of Philosophy> lecture on 
the following subjects :-— 

Mathematics and astronomy. 

Classics, with philology and archaeology. 

Oriental literature and languages. 

Modem oratory and literature. 

History, and all subjects connected with it. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Natural history and zoology. 

Botany. 

Mineralogy. 

Politics and statesmanship. 

Technology and Economy. 

The lecturer upon Politics and Statesman- 
ship is Professor Dahlmann, whose expulsion 
jGrom the University of Gottingen made so 
much noise at the time. His position here 
has considerably enhanced the reputation he 
had previously acquired, while affording him 
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at Bonn a full and ample opportunity for the 
display -of talents which are admirably suited to 
the sphere in which he has to exercise them. 

It must be borne in mind, that upon every 
one of the above subjects, the lecturer has to 
give a detailed and lucid exposition of the rela- 
lion subsisting between it and philosophy. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Faculty of Philosophy divided into four sections— Faculty 
of Medicine — ^Enumeration of professors, and hranches 
on which they lecture — ^Faculty of Jurisprudence — ^Pro- 
fessors and subjects — Faculty of Roman-catholic Theo- 
logy* with its professors and subjects— Faculty of Pro- 
testant Theology— Subjects the same as in the Roman- 
catholic — ^Professors different — Seminaries within the 
University — Their purposes and objects — Professors 
and others lecturing in them — Seminary of Philology 
and Archaeology — Seminary for Natural History — ^For 
Medical Clinics — ^Discipline and practice, of the semi- 
narists — Seminary for students in Protestant Theology 
— Convictoriumy or seminary for students in Roman- 
catholic Theology. 

All the branches which come under the head 
of the Faculty of Philosophy^ are divided into 
four sections — viz,, 

1st. Philosophy, properly so called. 
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2nd. Philology, including Oriental literature 
and languages. 

3rd. History ^nd Statesmanship. 

4th. Mathematics and Natural History. 

The four sections, as has been shewn, are 
under the charge of eighteen professors, but 
the peculiar distinction which this Faculty con- 
fers upon the University of Bonn, has attracted 
so many students, who have come for the sole 
purpose of being enrolled among its members, 
that it has been found necessary to increase 
the number of professors in ordinary, from 
eighteen to twenty, with the addition of nine 
professors extraordinary, and five Privatim Do* 
cenies, 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

This consists of six professional chairs, with 
the following arrangement : — 
Anatomy and physiology. 
Pathology and therapeutics, with medical 

clinics. 
Suigery, diseases of th^ eye, aYid surgical 

clinics. 
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Obstetrics, with obstetric clinics.' 

Pharmacy and medical chemistry. 

State practice, medical jurisprad^nce, the 
veterinary art, and the encyclopedia and 
methodolc^ (methodologie) of medical 
science. 

To these six chairs ten professors are ap- 
pointed, 

FACULTY OF JURISPRUDENCE. 

There are seven chairs in this faculty : — 

Roman law, and its history. 

German law and feudal law, and history of 

German law. 
Law of the Protestant church. 
Law of the Boman-catholic churcL 
Law of states and nations. 
Philosophy of law, and encyclopedia and 

methodology of jurisprudence. 
Criminal law and criminal proceedings. 

In addition to these seven branches, there 
is a chair for lectures on Prussian law, both in 
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theory and'practice. This Faculty has six pro- 
fessors in ordinary, three extraordinary, and 
two PrivaHm Doientes. 

BOMAN-GATHOLIC THEOLOGY. 

The following is the order of the professors 
in this Faculty, occupying five chairs : — 

Dogmatic theology. 

Moral theology, with the encyclopedia and 
methodology of the science. 

Critical interpretations of the New Testa- 
ment, and introduction to the Old and 
New Testaments, with scientific com- 
ments. 

History of the church, with dogmatic history. 

Biblical archaeology. Christian antiquities, 
patrology, and patristics — (in German, 
^'Fatrologie und Fatristik," signifying the 
writings and doctrines of the fathers.) 

This Faculty tias four professors in ordinary, 
one extraordinary, and one JPrivatim Docens. 

The Protestant Faculty comprises precisely 
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the same course of study, but the professors are 
Protestants. 

Every student in the Faculties of Jurispru- 
dence, Medicine, Protestant Theology, and 
Roman-catholic Theology, is obliged, in his 
course of lectures, to attend to the branch 
which is indicated as forming part of the 
science of the Faculty to which he belongs. 
All matters relating to the Faculty of Philo- 
sophy are entirely distinct from the others. 

LECTURES AND SEMINARIES. 

The number of lectures which every professor 
gives in the course of the half-year, is quite 
optional, except that he must deliver at least 
one public course of lectures within that time ; 
and, if placed at the head of any of the philo- 
logical or the theological seminaries, is obliged 
to give, at stated periods, certain lectures 
prescribed by the regulations. The Privatim 
Docentes are exempt from the obligation of 
delivering public lectures, as they receive no 
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salaries. The government salaries paid to the 
ordinary and extraordinary professors vary in 
amount &om 1000 to 2000 Prussian thalers 
a-year, or from 150/. to 300/.^ British currency. 
Private lectures constitute their chief source of 
income. 

Every matriculated student has a right to 
attend lectures; but is obliged, at the com- 
mencement of every half year, to inscribe his 
name in the book of every professor, of whose 
private lectures he intends to avail himself, and 
afterwards pay into the hands of the Questor 
the amount charged for attending them. At 
the end of the half year he gets from the pro- 
fessor a certificate of his conduct, which is an 
important document preparatory to his exami- 
nation for his degree. Some lecturers com- 
municate their instructions by reading, and 
others in a colloquial and catechetical manner ; 
the latter form having been lately established, 
by a special order from the government. On 
the 3rd of August of each year, (the anniver- 
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sary of the late King of Prussia's birthday,) 
every Faculty proposes certain prize questions, 
to which written answers must be returned 
before the following 3rd of May. On the 3rd 
of the subsequent month of August, the decision 
of the Faculty is pronounced, and the successful 
student, if particularly remarkable for accuracy, 
gets the whole amount of the prize ; but only 
half of it, if his answering is not quite so satis- 
factory as to entitle him to the entire sum. 
The student who has laboured hard to gain 
the prize, but failed, either from want of capa- 
city or some other cause, receives from the 
Faculty a certificate in commendation of his 
diligence. 

All the Faculties, except that of Jurisprudence 
have their respective seminaries, or preparatory 
schools, in which students are educated to be- 
come Privatim DocenteSf the object being the 
practical elevation of the young unaided scholar. 

The first in rank of these under-schools, is 
the Philological Seminary, of which Professor 
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Welcker is the present director, with Professor 
Ritehl as his assistant. Its object is to give 
to students progressive instruction in the 
sciences of philology and archaeology, and pre- 
pare them to become Privatim Docenfes^ in the 
first instance, and ultimately professors. For 
this purpose, a Latin or Greek author is 
made the subject of discussion twice a-week, 
between some one or other of the students and 
the professors, or between him and some fellow- 
student, Latin being the language spoken on 
the oceasion. The seminarists consist of eight 
. ordinary, and an unlimited number of extra- 
ordinary members. Among the former, the 
sum of 350 Prussian thalers is distributed every 
year, and though small, it serves as an encou- 
ragement to their diligence and good conduct. 
Every student of philology may become an 
extraordmary member; but a member in ordi- 
nary can be appointed only by proving that he 
is qualified by his knowledge of certain pre- 
scribed branches of learning. 

d2 
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Attached to the institution is an excellent 
private Kbrary. 

SEMINARY FOR NATURAL HISTORY. 

This institution undertakes to prepare stu- 
dents to be teachers of the science in schools, or 
professors in the University, as also to accustom 
them to the cultivation of it among themselves. 

The directors of the institution are the pro- 
fessors of chemistry, physics, zoology, botany, 
and mineralogy. Its members are ordinary and 
extraordinary, called auscultantesy (attentive 
hearers,) twenty in number. The most distin- 
guished of th^ ordinary members receive among 
them every year 150 thalers, granted by the 
government as a premium for assiduity and 
good conduct 

MEDICAL CLINICS, CONSIDERED AS A SEMINARY. 

This institution comprises three branches : — 
1st. Medical clinics, properly so called. 
2nd. Surgical clinics. 
3rd. Obstetric clinics. 
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In the first branchy instruction commences 
with a course of lectures, termed PropddeiLtikum, 
(the learned name given to it in the German 
language,) the object of which is to make the 
young medical student learn to observe diseases, 
and judge of them. Any practical treatment 
of the disease is prohibited, because the medical 
pupil must first habituate his eye, and sharpen 
his perception, to discover the symptoms of 
maladies, in order to arrive at a correct dia- 
gnosis and prognosis of each particular case. 
For this purpose both verbal and written exer- 
cises take place. To be a member of the Pro- 
pddeiitikum of the seminary, the student must 
have attended lectures upon pathology and 
therapeutics (diseases and remedies). In the 
next half year he commences practical treat- 
ment, under the director of the seminary, who, 
at present, is the eminent Professor Nesse. In 
the third half year, the student, being now 
comparatively experienced as a practitioner, 
is allowed to visit all cases, not only in the 
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clinical institation itself^ but also all pauper 
cases in the town and neighbourhood, of which 
the University has the charge, the town con- 
tributing 400 thalers yearly, towards defraying 
the expense. The director of the clinical in- 
stitution and his first assistant superintend this 
treatment The consultations at the bedside 
of the patient, as well as the written opinions 
given, are in the Latin language. In the in- 
stitution itself, thirty patients can be accom- 
modated. 

SURGICAL CLINICS. 

The members of this institution are prac- 
titioners and auscultants, and their course of 
education is the same as that described in the 
preceding page. 

OBSTETBIC CLINICS. 

This department of surgical science is also 
composed of the two classes, practitioners and 
auscultants. The present rector of the institu- 
tion is Professor Kilian, a gentleman of acknow- 
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ledged ability. It is calculated that among the 
pauper patients, from 110 to 120 cases of par^ 
turition occur here every year. At all such 
cases^ both in and around the town^ the young 
medical students of the University are obliged 
to attend. The two of them who are considered 
to be more advanced than the rest in profes- 
sional attaiiunents, are permitted to visit the 
lunatic asylum at Sieburg^ on the opposite 
side of the Bhine, twice a-year, during the vaca~ 
tions^ and study there under the regular medical 
attendant. 

SEMINARY FOR STUDENTS IN PROTESTANT 

THEOLOGY. 

The students of this institution are divided 
into two classes: — 

1st. Those who attend lectures on scientific 
theology, such as the history of the church, and 
critical interpretations of the Scriptures, under 
that most distinguished scholar. Dr. Bleek. 

2nd. Students who apply themselves to homi- 
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letical and catechetical exercises (homiletisch- 
katechtischen),' under the director^ who at this 
time is Dr. Nitzsch^ said to be one of the first 
authorities upon Protestant theology^ of* any 
that can now be met with in Europe. His 
assistant is Dr. Sack, who also ranks high in 
the same department. The first class consists 
of twelve members, and the secend of fifteen. 
Among the former, 240 thalers are distributed 
every year on the part of the government; the 
latter receive no state gratuity. 

CONVICTORIUM FOR ROMAN-CATHOLIC STUDENTS 

OF THEOLOGY. 

In its internal economy and discipline, this 
institution is totally different from all the others, 
which form with it component parts of the 
general system upon which the University is 
governed. As, however, from the peculiar 
state of political feeling, both in England and 
Ireland, in reference to the Roman-catholic 
clergy of the latter country, the subject is one 



4: 
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which ought not- to be hastily dismissed, the 
reader may be glad to see the next chapter 
commenced with such observations upon it as 
are suggested by circumstances forcibly tending 
to elucidate its merits, and supported by incon- 
trovertible facts. 



3>3 
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CHAPTER VL 



Political comments on the College of Maynooth — ^Ednca- 
tion of Protestant and Roman-catholic students in the 
University of Bonn — ^Number and* classification of 
Koman-Gatholic students of Theology — Dr. Dieringer, 
director of the Convictorium — ^Reasons why the students 
of the Convictorium are placed under a different system 
of discipline from the others — Harmony and friendship 
between Protestant and Roman-catholic students— 
Their competitions for prizes and rewards — Satis&ctory 
results of the conjoined education of both classes — 
Minute enumeration of lectures to be attend^ in the 
faculties of Theology, Jurisprudence^ and Medicine, as 
a qualification for degrees. 

DuBiNG the last' session of parliament, when 
the motion for the annual grant to Maynooth 
College came to be discussed, a very able and 
influential writer in a London evening paper. 
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deprecated; in the strongest terms, the system 
of education pursued in that establishment, 
and said it would be most desirable that, in 
ftiture, all younp persons intended for the 
Roman-catholic priesthood should receive their 
education in the same college with Protestant 
students, and live in habits of social intimacy 
with them* . He also expressed an anxious wish 
to know how such a plan as the one he pro* 

* 

posed, was found to answer, in any of the great 
universities of the Continent* Now, that in- 
formation shall be here most faithfully and cir« 
cumstantially given to him. 

I believe it will be found, . that, of all the 
great academical institutions on the Continent, 
into vAiich Protestant and Roman-catholic 
students are indiscriminately admitted, upon 
equal terms, the University of Bonn has a 
much hxger proportion of both than any other. 
Established, however, as this university is, in 
the midst of a Kpman^catholic countiy, and 
frequented by young posons of that persuasion^ 
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from Belgium^ the whole of Southern Germany, 
and many parts of Poland, it may easily be 
supposed that Roman Catholics constitute a 
large majority of the students educated here5 
whether intended for the priesthood, or for any 
of the lay professions. Such is the fact; but 
then it is to be observed, that Protestants com- 
pose the great majority of the higher authorities 

of the University, and of the leading professors, 

» 

while, with each succeeding half year, they 
receive firom the Midland and Northern States 
of Germany, as well as from Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and the Hanseatic Towns, fresh acces- 
sions to the number of students of their own 
creed, whose names are already registered on 
the books. These facts will speak for them- 
selves, but the effects produced by this mixed 
system form a most important consideration. 

There are in the University of Bonn about two 
hundred students of Roman-catholic theology, 
divided into two classes, — advanced students, 
and seminarists. The former lodge at different 
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houses in the town^ in the same manner as the 
^Protestant students^ and their number is from 
120 to 130. The latter, among whom there are 
also some students of riper years, whose pro- 
ficiency has obtained for them certain rewards 
and advantages, live entirely by themselves in a 
building called the Convictoriuniy and in which, 
as the name implies, they sit down at one com- 
mon table, and lodge under the same roof. 
Their number is about seventy, and the build- 
ing provided for them is nearly at the extreme 
end of the long line running down towards the 
river, on the east, and quite close to the Coblenz 
Gate. The director of the institution is Dr. 
Dieringer, a Roman-catholic ecclesiastic of high 
reputation, both for character and learning. He is 
a member of the Academical Senate, and looked 
upon with especial favour by the government. 
As an eloquent preacher, he is considered to be 
unrivalled among the Roman-catholic clergy of 
Germany, and is represented as a man of an 
enlarged and enlightened mind. The chief 
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reason why the seminary over which he pre- 
sides as director is difierently constituted firom 
the othersy is because rigid discipline and strictly 
moral conduct are two of the main objects con- 
templated by it ; and his power in maintaining 
both is the more sensibly felt, because he is 
known to set an edifying example of them in 
his own person. This, and not any ascetic or 
illiberal spirit on his part, is the sole cause why 
the seminarists of the CinmcUniumy some of 
whom are boarded, lodged, and educated en- 
tirely at the expense of the state, or by private 
contributions, and others partly so, are placed 
under a different system of discipUne, not only 
from the Frotestant students, whether lay or 
clerical, but also from the other Catholics who 
are qualifyiug themselves for orders in the same 
church. These seminarists are generally the 
sons of persons in humble life, each of whom, as 
in Ireland, is anxious to see some member of his 
family brought up to the priesthood, and whom, 
in this country, it is the policy of the govern- 
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ment to encourage in that wish^ while with 
British statesmen and British writers the serious 
question has arisen as to whether in Ireland it 
ought ever to have been countenanced. 

Both classes of Roman-catholic students in 
theology — ^the seminarists, as well as those who 
are dispersed in lodgings through the town — 
attend the prescribed courses of lectures in the 
University with great punctuality, and both live 
upon the very best terms with their Protestant 
fellow-students, the difference of religion never 
for a moment causing the sHghtest interruption 
to their friendly intercourae. Upon subjects 
in which religious tenets are not concerned, the 
students of this faculty very frequently contend 
with Protestants for prizes and rewards, with 
various success ; being sometimes vanquished, 
and at others, bearing off the laurel wreath 
from their competitors. Nay more, such of the 
students of this Faculty as have gone through 
the higher branches of instruction pertaining to 
it, are not only permitted but directed by their 
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professors to attend certain lectures delivered by 
such eminent Protestant theologians as Dr. 
Bleek^ Dr. Nitzsch, and others. Those who 
have apartments in the town, are for the most 
part the sons of persons who, if not in affluent, 
are at least in easy circumstances, and many of 
them belong to ancient and noble families: 
they participate freely in all the innocent and 
harmless recreations and. amusements of the 
Protestant students, but are as strict in attend- 
ing to their religious duties as the seminarists 
of the Convictarium, 

Thus much as to the mixed system in the 
University of Bonn ; and judging from direct 
observations and inquiries made on the spot, I 
have not the slightest hesitation in saying that 
nothing can possibly be more satis&ctory, so far 
as regards peace, harmony, and good-will, among 
Christians of different religious persuasions* 
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SYSTEM OF STUDY ADOPTED IN EACH OF THE 
FOUR FACULTIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OP 
BONN. 

This system contains all the lectures to be 
attended during three years, the period necessary 
to qualify students for degrees in three of the 
faculties. An attendance of fouryears is required 
of students in the Faculty of Medicine, and the 
course comprises several branches not to be 
found in the English system. 

1. — FACULTY OF PROTESTANT THEOLOGY. 

Lectures on the encyclopedia of the science of 
theology — Introduction to the Old Testament — 
History of the Old Testament — On the Hebrew 
language and literature — Critical history and 
analysis of the canons of the Old Testament — 
History of the prophecies and prophets of the 
Old Testament — Critical analysis and inter- 
pretation of the several books of the Old 
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Testament, both canonical and apocryphal — 
Judaical theology— -Introduction to the New 
Testament — Critical interpretation and analysis 
of the works of the Evangelists — Critical inter- 
pretation and analysis of the Epistles of the 
Apostles — Of the Acts of the Apostles^ and the 
Apocalypse — History of the Christian church 
in three epochs : the primitive, the middle, and 
the modem — History of the Fathers — Critical 
interpretation and analysis of their works — 
Biblical archaeology — Dogmatic theology — 
Apologetic theology — History of Dogmata, in 
three parts — Moral theology — Pastoral theology 
— On Christian symbolics — Practical theology — 
Biblical theology in support of Revelation and 
traditioiL 

In fiddition to due attention to the above 
lectures, the student is expected to be ac- 
quainted with logic, metaphysics, the history of 
philosophy, and rhetoric. 
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n. — ^FACULTY OF JUMSPBUDENCE. 

Encyclopedia of the science of Jurisprudence 
— ^Philosophy of right — Institution of Roman 
law — History of Roman law — History of Ger- 
man law — German private law — Gerhian 
feudal law — Code Napoleon — German States' 
law — German criminal law — Law of civil pro- 
ceedings — Law of inheritance — Law of nations 
— Ecclesiastical law — Prussian special law. 

In addition to these branches, students are 
also obliged to attend lectures on logic and 
psychology. 

III. — FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

Encyclopedia of medical science — History of 
medical literature — Natural philosophy — An- 
thropology — Theory of anatomy, throughout its 
whole extent — Practical anatomy — Surgical 
anatomy — Physiology, theoretical and practical 
— Pathology, theoretical and practical — Pa- 
thology, general and special — Therapeutics, 
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general and special — On the obstetric art, in 
all its details — On medicines, their power and 
exhibition, &c. — Surgical clinics — Medical 
clinics — Obstetric clinics — States' practice of 
medicine — Medical jurisprudence, logic, and 
psychology. 

rV. — FACULTY OP PHILOSOPHY, IN ITS MOST 
COMPREHENSnrE SENSE. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Lectures to be attended in the Faculty of Philosophy, as a 
qualification for the degree of Doctor — Lectures on 
philosophicsd subjects not formally particularized in the 
course — Amazing extent of learned labours — The 
library — Museum containing Boman antiquities dis- 
covered on the Rhine — The celebrated Professor 
Schlegel. 

Though several branches of the above-men- 
tioned fourth Faculty are comprised in the in- 
cipient system of instruction adopted under the 
three oth#rs, it will be desirable to classify the 
whole here in regular order, with the addition 
of the principal subjects on which philoso- 
phical lectures are given, though not formally 
included in the faculty itself. Young persons 
in England who are qualifying themselves for 
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the learned professions, or for pursuits either 
directly or indirectly connected with them, will 
thus have an opportunity of seeing how great 
is the importance attached in Germany to the 
most extensive knowledge of philosophy, mevery 
branch and department of education. 

The branches which come formally within 
this faculty, and to which the student must pay 
most particular attention, are the following — 

Introduction to philosophy, (one lecture in 
this branch lasts for a whole season) — Ency- 
clopedia of philosophy — History of ancient 
philosophy — History of the philosophy of the 
Middle Ages — History of modem philosophy — 
Philosophy of logic — Theoretical and practical 
philosophy of psychology — Theoretical and 
practical philosophy of metaphysics — Moral phi* 
losophy — Natural philosophy — Philosophy of 
religion—Philosophy of aesthetics* — ^Philosophy, 
in its relation to the principle of right and to 

* The learned meaning of this word, which is derived 
franx the Greeks implies a philosophical knowledge of the 
laws of poetry, oratory, and criticism. 
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the State — Philosophy of physics and general 
chemistry. 

EXTRAORDINARY BRANCHES IN WHICH STUDENTS 
ARE REQUIRED TO ATTEND LECTURES ACCORD- 
ING TO THE PROFESSIONS FOR WHICH THEY 
ARE DESIGNED. 

Philosophy of natural history — Philosophy of 
history itself — Philosophy of Greek and Roman 
metres — ^Philosophy of philology — ^Philosophy 
of statesmanship — ^Philosophy of astronomy — 
Philosophy of physics — Philosophy of experi- 
mental physics — Philosophy of chemistry — 
Philosophy of experimental chemistry — ^Philo- 
sophy of petrifactions, mineralogy, geology, 
pharmacy, and botany, (separate lectures for 
each) — ^Philosophy of the encyclopedia of ma- 
thematics — Of elementary mathematics — Of 
algebra — Of trigonometry — Of geometry — 
Of mechanics — Of optics, &c. — Philosophy of 
Grecian literature — Of Roman literature — Of 
Grecian antiquities — Of Roman antiquities — 
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Of archaeology — Of Greek grammar — Of Latin 
grammar — Of mythology — Of ancient art— Of 
the history of the dramatic poetry of Greece— 
Of critical interpretations of the principal Greek 
and Roman authors — Of the poets : Homer, 
Hesiod, iEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aris- 
tophanes, Pindar, Theocritus, Simonides, and all 
the elegiacal Greek poets — Of Greek orators, 
comprising Demosthenes, Isocrates, i^chines, 
&c, — Of the Greek historians : Herodotus, Thu- 
cydides, Phitarch, &c. — Of the Greek philoso- 
phers, Plato and Aristotle ; with fragments of 
the philosophical works of the Stoic and Epi- 
curean schools — Of the Roman poets : of Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Persius, Plautus, 
Terence, &c. — Of Roman prose writers : of 
Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Caesar, Tacitus, Pliny the 
younger, &c. — Of Oriental languages — Of the 
encyclopedia of the science of Shemetic* anti- 

• This generic term, taken from Shem, the son of 
Noah, is applied in Germany to all subjects relating to 
Oriental literature and antiquities. 
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quities — Of the Hebrew language— Of the 
Chaldean dialects-^ Of the Syriac, Persian, 
Arabic, and Sanscrit languages— Of the litera- 
ture of these languages, with critical interpreta- 
tions of the beat works in each-^Philosophy of 
modem language^-^Of the Old German, in all 
its dialect8---0f the Modem German — Of the 
French, English, Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese, with critical interpretations of the litera- 
ture of the best works in each*^Of poUticSf as a 
science— Philosophy of the science of finance^*^ 
Of experimental political economy '-^ Of the 
theory of civil poUce-^Of the science of state- 
government (StaatawissenschafUehre) — Of the 
economy of mines (Bergwerkaverwaltung) — Of 
technology. 

When it is considered that within the short 
space of three years, full effect is given to so 
amazingly comprehensive a system of study as 
is involved in the union of the multifarious 
branches of learning here enumerated, the reader 
may easily imagine how incessant, how anxiously 

£ 
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unremitting, must be the labours of those pro- 
fessors and students who practically accom- 
plish the Herculean task ! Many of the former 
exhibit in their wan, emaciated countenances, 
the strongest evidence of intense mental exer- 
tion ; and such of the latter as sedulously and 
strictly attend to them, are generally seen with 
a pallid, contemplative aspect, prematurely 
marked with the lines of age, and shewing, by 
a certain peculiarity of expression, how readily 
they may be distinguished from those who are 
less rigorously observant of a system which 
puts the highest intellectual faculties of man to 
one of the most severe tests to which they could 
possibly be subjected. 

Two of the longest and largest halls in the 
University are appropriated to the Library. The 
books, comprising upwards of 100,000 volumes, 
without including more than 2000 duplicate 
copies, are ranged with much taste in six vast 
rows, some running in long lines down the 
whole length of the first hall, and others along 
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the compartments between the windows At 
the comen of the intervening recesses there are 
busts, in gypsum, of several eminent persons 
among the modemsi who have acquired honour* 
able distinction by their talents and their virtues, 
as well as of many renowned, and not a fewnoted, 
characters among the ancients, some of whose 
names stand emblazoned in the brightest pages 
of history, and others prominently recorded in 
the foulest and blackest catalogue of infiuny, 
cruelty, and abomination. 

The several learned works in this libraiy are 
admirably adapted to the demands of such a 
system of academical education as that referred 
to in the preceding pages. They have been 
selected with great care ; and in the opiziion of 
the best judges, most of the editions are perfect 
in all respects, but particularly as regards classics 
and the exact sciences. The collection of mis- 
cellaneous publications in all languages is very 
numerous, and among the countries that have 
supplied them, England holds a prominent and 

£2 
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distingiiished place. The number of MSS. is 
considerable^ and their antiquity gives to some of 
them an enhanced value. There are found among 
them a few copies of the old classics, including 
the works of Cicero, Caesar, Terence, Rorus, 
and the Georgics of ViigiL The whole collec- 
tion is regularly arranged and classified. 

Three professors and a domestic have charge 
of the library. Professor Welcker is the chief 
librarian, and his assbtants are Professors 
Schramm and Bemd. The library is open 
every day from nine to twelve in the forenoon, 
and in the afternoon from two to four, but in 
the summer season an additional hour is allowed, 
and it does not close till five o'clock. Per- 
mission either to read or make extracts fi*om 
any of the books or MSS. is easily obtained, by 
applying to any of the professors, — ^for they are 
all authorized to grant it, — and, much to their 
credit it must be said, they are all particularly 
anxious to pay the most courteous attention to 
strangers. 
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In the Museum containing Roman antiqui- 
ties discovered on the Bhine, there are some 
articles which serve as so many illustrations of 
different passages in Tacitus. One deserves 
particular notice. It is the remains of an old 
Boman altar^ dedicated to the Goddess of 
Victory, and found in the territory which, in 
ancient times, belonged to the Ubii. The 
stone has upon it a male figure, and several in- 
scriptions recording the names of individuals 
who had fallen, with their unfortimate com- 
panions in arms, in the fatal hoinr when the 
army of Varus was cut off by an act of the 
foulest and darkest treachery, which, however, 
too many modem Germans are disposed to look 
upon as the purest and most exalted patriotism. 
They seem to forget that the fidelity of Ar- 
minius was solemnly pledged to the Romans, at 
the very time that he meditated and accom- 
plished the destruction of those legions whom 
it was his duty to succour and sustain to the 
utmost of his power. 
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The other articles in this miueum are nearly 
all aunilar to thoae which are seen in sueh 
variety of shape and form in the great national 
collection in London. For the people of Eng- 
land, however, the name of the Director of the 
Museum at Bonn possesses no ordinary interest 
Indeed, the name of Schlegel, the celebrated 
translator of Shakspeare and commentator upon 
his merits, must be highly interesting to the 
people of all countries in which the great poet 
of nature is acknowledged in his power, and 
duly estimated in his genius. All persons in the 
vast Commonwealth of Letters will be glad to 
learn, that the venerable Professor, though fiur 
advanced in life, is in excellent health, enjoying 
his oiium cum dignitate with a grace which may 
naturally be expected from a man, who, in the 
fulness of years, so well deserves all the distin- 
guished honours witii which he is covered. He 
now lectures only at occasional intervals^ but 
whenever he does, he leaves no doubt upon the 
minds of his hearers that he still retains all his 
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original acuteness of intellect ; while he has been 
more exuberant in illustration at the commence- 
ment of 1844 than he was in ISOQ, the period 
when he gained so high a reputation at Vienna. 
He generally confines his discourses to subjects 
connected with the anciipnt arts and Oriental 
literature. 
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CHAPTER VHL 



Academy of arts — Ancient coins— Internal organization 
of the students — "Corporations" — Their devoted 
patriotism — ^Names and classification of the " Corpora- 
tions** — Divisions on the practice of Duelling — ^Present 
tendency to discountenance it — " Moral Corporations** 
— Court of honour — ^Duellists and Non-Duellists — 
The students of the University of Bonn distinguished, 
as a body, for correct and decorous conduct. 



A LONG room at the bottom of^he building lA 
designated " The Academy of Arts," and chiefly 
filled with gypsum casts of the usual antique 
statues. Some of them are well executed, and 
others defective both in expression and sym- 
metry. In an apartment attached to the Library, 
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there are 6000 ancient coins of Greece and 
Borne. Of the former, there is 1 gold piece, 
with 53 silver, and 100 brass pieces. Of the 

silver coins, 3 are Neapolitan, 1 of Velia, 1 of 
the Island of Thasus, 1 of the Island of Rhodes, 
and 3 of the reign of Alexander the Great. 
There are 2 fine brass coins of Hiero L, King 
of Syracuse, and 1 of the Syrian king, Anti- 
ochus IV. Of the Roman coins, 5 are gold, 1210 
silver, and 2900 brass. 

The Schloss of Popplesdorf has within its 
walls so many diversified collections of curiosi- 
ties in every department of Natural History, that 
conjointly with the rare botanical treasures 
which abound in the adjacent garden, more 
space would be required to do justice to them 
than is found in a large quarto volume, and the 
pressure of matter of much more general interest 
will not allow even of a short synopsis of 
abridgment of them in the present wor. 

The students of the University of Bonn^ 
acting upon the same principle as those of all 

£3 
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the other universitieB in Germany, have among 
thenmelves an internal oiganization for special 
purposes, and so long ai they do not transgress 
the academical roles and regulations, the au^ 
thorities never think of interfering widi them. 
Indeed, the former exercise a right in this 
respect which length of time has now rendered 
almost prescriptive and indefeasible. They are 
divided into separate sooietiei^ academically 
called *^ Corporations,'' eaohof which is governed 
by its own laws, and completely independent of 
the others, unless in cases in which special com- 
pacts of union are either expressly or tacitly 
understood to exist between them, and then their 
mutual obligations ate held to be most strin* 
gent The ostensible object is to bring all 
studentB belonging to the same cities, towns^ 
and rural districts, into constant and cordial 
association with each other; but it will hereafter 
be seen that ulterior designs are contem-* 
plated, which may either serve to promote 
the best and noblest ends, or bci made instru^ 
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mental to the worst and most dangerous pin> 
poses. It is well known^ however^ that the 
students of "this Univeni^ are ardently intent 
on the former ; and that though the most en- 
thusiastic love of country manifests itself in all 
the songs and speeches which are heard at 
their dubs* they would &tl vehemently indig* 
nant at the very idea of its being imputed to 
tkem^ that» in maintaining the principle of 
popular liber^t they could^ by any possibility^ 
wish to assert it at the expense of social order 
and rational fireedom* So ftr from their having 
the slightest sympathy with the Republicans of 
Francef they denounee^ detest, and execrate 
the wild and ruinous projects into which these 
desperate visionaries are always ready to rush. 
Nothing is more certain than that, in the pre* 
sent state of political feeling among them^ any 
person who should propose to fraternize and 
make common cause with the movement party 
in France, would subject himself to conse^ 
quences which mighty perhaps, prove &tal to 
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his existence. To them^ Germany, their dear 
JFather-land, is all and everything. France they 
look upon as its implacable foe, ever ready to 
send invading armies to the Rhine, for no other 
purpose, than to signalize their progress by 
plunder and desolation. Most assuredly, if the 
advocates of French principles have any abettors 
in the provinces of Rhenish Prussia, (and it 
were too much to say that they have not,) the 
University of Bonn is not the place in which a 
single individual entertaining those principles 
can at this moment be found. 

In their internal organization, the students 
are divided into nine distinct corporations; -six 
of which are called after the places to which 
the respective membeiis belong, and three after 
certain national and social principles, upon 
which each of the latter corporations professes 
to act The six with local designations are : — 

1st. Corporation of Prussia Proper, including 
the whole of Old Prussia. 

2nd. Corporation of Rhenish Prussia. 
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3rd. Corporation of Saxony. 

4th. Corporation of the Palatinate. 

dtb. Corporation of Westphalia. 

6tb. Corporation of the Hanse Towns. 

These six corporations^ as well as the three, 
which, down to a very recent period, have been 
rather numerically than federatively associated 
with them, are distinguished from each other 
by the colour of their caps, and abo by the 
three-coloured riband which passes over the 
shoulder across the breast, in the same manner 
as the riband of a civil or of a military 
order. 

The practice of duelling, which is so prevalent 
in all the German universities, is also reco- 
gnised and established here, though by no 
means so frequentiy and fiercely resorted to as 
at Heidelberg and other places. There, per- 
sonal encounters are of daily, nay, sometimes 
of hourly occurrence, and if not fatal in their 
results, very often attended with consequences 
which leave one of the two hostile parties a 
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maimed or disfigured object lor life ; nor does 
it always happen that the victor escapes without 
hideous gashes and scars, the marks of which 
wiU remain imprinted upon his fcce in im- 
sightly seams and ridges till the day of hb 
death. One of the greatest and most im- 
portant points of difference which existed until 
verylately, between the tax above-mentioned 
corporations and the three just alluded to, has 
been upon the question of duelling. The latter, 
from the principles they pro&ss^ the strict and 
steady course of conduct they pursue, and the 
uniform propriety of their general demeanour, 
are distinctively called the '< Moral Corpora- 
tions." Their separate designations are the 
Tugenbund, (Corporation of Virtue,) the Teu- 
tonic, and the Burschenshafi. In a morajf but 
not at all in a poKtical sense, (quite the con- 
trary,) the membeiB of the third corporation 
act upon the principles which were advanced 
by the association of that name, which origin- 
ated in the University of Jena^ and whose 
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politicftl object was to unite aU the States of 
Gennany into one nation. It will be recol- 
lected that a ra»h attempt to aocompUeh that 
objectf made at Frank&rt in 1883, by some of 
the affiliated branches of the Buxschenshaft, 
proved a signal &ilure> and was attended with 
disastrous consequences to several of the young 
enthusiasts engaged in it 

The three corporations are strictly enjoined 
by their respective rules and regulations to 
refrain from quarrels, and apply themselves 
diligently to the study of subjects connected 
with useful science. Two of them, the Teu- 
tonic and the Burschenshaft, are prohibited 
from engaging in duels on any account, no 
matter how great the provocation; but the 
thirds the Tugenbund, admits the principle of 
duelling, making it, however, imperative upon 
the hostile parties to refer the cause of quarrel 
to a Court of Honour> which is to decide 
whether they are to fight or not 

It is very pleasing to find, that the laudable 
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example thus set by these moral unions is now 
producing a most salutary effect upon. the six 
militant corporations, in which duels have 
hitherto been fought upon the most slight and 
trifling grounds. Two of them, the Rhenish 
and the Saxon, have lately become converts to 
the doctrines of the Tugenbund, and, without 
getting their names enrolled in that association, 
have adopted its principles, while both, joining 
together imder the name of the Bheno-Saxon 
Corporation, have established a Court of 
Honour. The remaining four corporations, 
though still adhering to the old system, are 
beginning to think more seriously on the sub* 
ject, and there can be little doubt that sober 
reflection will soon produce a corresponding 
change in their feelings and habits. 

The two separate divisions will be found 
designated and particularized in the following 
classification : — 
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ACADEMICAL CORPORATIONS 

Adhering to the old system, under which 
duellmg is recognised and established : — 

KAMES OF PLAGES. COLOUB OF CAPS. 

Prussia Proper . • • . . White. 

Westphalia ...... Green. 

Palatinate Violet. 

Hanse Towns ...... Bed. 

Corporations acting upon the new system, 
under which duelling is either positively for- 
bidden or unanimously censured and con- 
demned : — 

NAMES. COLOUR OF CAPS. 

Teutonic . . . Green, with gold braiding. 

Biirschenshaft . Black velvet, with gold stripe. 

Tugenbund . . Black velvet, with silver stripe. 

Bheno- Saxon . Light Blue. 

In placing these particulars before the public 
of all countries^ but more especially before the 
people of England^ whose close connexion with 
Germany must render them peculiarly inter^ 
ested in the subject, I consider this to be a 
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proper occasion for making a few observations 
upon a point of the highest possible importance. 
If it is an undeniable &ct that there is nothing 
in which the wel&re, power, and stability of a 
state are more deeply concerned than in the 
moral principles and intellectual culture of the 
rising generation, equally undoubted is it that 
that system which has the greatest tendency to 
promote both in a land where various systems 
are adopted, is the one which is the most 
eminently entitled to our praise. In Germany, 
various systems have been tried and adopted, 
upon the same universal plan which is common 
to them all : it is, however, very questionable 
whether the University of Bonn, which in point 
of learning is quite equal to any institution of 
the kind that can be found, from the Rhine^ to 
the Oder, or from the shores of the Baltic to 
the banks of the Danube, may not justly claim 
a decided superiority over some of the most 
celebrated of them, in the general good conduct 
of its students. Regulated by sound principles, 
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and expanded with the progress of education, 
their minds exhibit such qualities as cannot fail 
to secure for the persons possessing them, sin- 
cere and lasting friendship in private life, 
whilst they will be certain to confer additional 
lustre upon the highest rank and dignity which, 
as public characters, those persons may happen 
toattain. In their oidinaiy sports and amuse- 
ments, the students of Bonn are always greatly 
excited, and very often boisterous, but instances 
of reprehensible derelictions from propriety 
rarely occur, and when they do, are loudly and 
universally condemned* If any very grave and 
serious case of the kind should be proved 
against a student, not only inunediate expulsion 
from his own university, but outlawry from all 
the others in Germany, is the punishment 
which inevitably awaits him. As this subject, 
however, will require a separate notice in a 
detailed form, I shall reserve it for another 
occasion; 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Grand half-yearly festival of ihe Students of Bonn—* 
Oxford students invited as special visitors — ^Forms aild 
ceremonies observed upon the occasion — ^Inauguration 
Song — Academical laws respecting the conduct of 
students — Duelling — Students, if Prussian suljects, 
obliged to serve as private soldiers — Offences and 
punishments. 

On the evening of the 8th of August, 1844, a 
scene took place in the vicinity of this town which 
was enjoyed exceedingly by Mr. Bowen and his 
young Oxford friends, to whom I have adverted 
in the preface to this work. But before I pro- 
ceed to notice it, I must say that, much to the 
credit of these gentlemen, their time while they 
remained at Bonn was continually employed. 
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either in following up the course of study in 
which they were engaged in their own univer- 
sity, or in acquiring as much knowledge as 
.posfflble of the system adopted here, as well as 
of the habits, manners, customs, and federal 
obligations of the students in their relations 
towards each other. 

The Alumni of the Rhine, wishing to pay aU 
due attention to their academic friends from 
the Isis, invited them to one of those grand 
club meetings which, take place half-yearly, 
at the commencement and close of each vaca- 
tion. On this occasion, the attendance of 
members was more than usually numerous, not 
less than three hundred and fifty students being 
present, all in the frdl costume of their respec- 
tive clubs, for as to University costume there 
is none, each student dressing just as he 
thinks proper. The place of meeting was an 
hotel in the village of Popplesdorf, where a 
spacious room was appropriately fitted up for 
the purpose. The festival which they were 
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assembled to celebrate is regarded by them as 
infinitely more important than any that can 
bring them together upon any other occasion 
whatever* It is called Der Commerz, in allusion 
to the opportmiity it affords the members of 
mingling together in the free and fraternal in- 
terchange of thoughts j opinions^ and sentiments. 
A spirit of devoted and exalted patriotism 
pervades aU their proceedings, accompanied 
with certain forms and observances^ which have 
reference to traditionary legends handed down 
from the most remote times^ and descriptive of 
the wildest scenes and most romantic events. 
They are all of a deeply mystical characteri and 
allegorized by symbolical representationsy which 
no stranger can possibly comprehend* The 
uninitiated, however, have no difficulty in dis- 
covering that the ardent love of Father-land is 
the grand inspiring principle of the tumultuous 
enthusiasm that prevails during the greater part 
of their formal and festive solemnities. 
The meeting in the [aresent instance was 
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compoBed of the membeiB of fout different 
'^ Corporationsi" occupying six tables. Superin* 
tending them were tweilty^four presidents, two 
at the upper, and two at the lower end of each 
table. Of these twenty-four, not more than 
two officiated permanently, the remaining 
twenty-two being only appointed for the oc- 
casion. Each of the presidents and the ordi- 
nary members, as well as every invited guest, 
bad a book of songs lying before him on the 
table, for it appeared that singing coiuitituted 
the chief and leading part of the proceedings. 
The book contained seven songs, some of which 
consisted of short verses set to splendid music, 
but the fourth was the grand canticle of the 
evening, the song of songs. It is called fFeihe 
Leid, or the Inauguration Canticle, and always 
sung when any candidate is admitted a member 
of the fraternity. The Englishman who would 
judge of German feeling by the word '^ pbleg-' 
matic," as applied proverbially to the cool- 
ness of the German temperament^ could not 
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form the slightest idea of the vehement emotion 
which this song excites. It consists of several 
verses, but the sixth is the most inspiring of 
all. The two officiating presidents, standing at 
the upper end of one of the tables, one on each 
side, and each with a goblet in the one hand 
and a drawn sword in the other, quaffed off the 
goblet, and made certain significant thrusts 
and points with the sword, somewhat in the 
manner witnessed at the festivals of the Scotch 
Highlanders, when they are pledging each other 
to mutual fiiendship and fidelity. Then each 
of them going down along the side of the table 
at which he officiated, took off the cap of each 
of the students in turn, presenting him at the 
same time with the goblet and the sword, while 
the most solemn and imposing part of the cere- 
mony consisted in his piercing the cap through 
with the sword, as a symbolical test of his deter- 
mination to defend his fireedom at the hazard of 
his life, the cap being the covering of the head^ 
and the brain, the seat of all reason, being 
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protected by the latter. As a prelude^ however, 
to this ceremony, (the grandest of all the 
inaugural rites,) the sixth verse of the canticle 
was splendidly sung, with a loud and swelling 
chorus, which, even in the midst of boisterous 
mirth and revelry, produced a most sublime 
effect, raised as it was in reiterated responses to 
the solemn obligation in which all those who 
were present pledged themselves to lay dowu 
their lives, if necessary, in vindication of their 
liberty, llie genius of the English language is 
not at all adapted to the metre of this song ; and 
though, in the following translation of the sixth 
verse, the meaning of the words is strictly and 
closely preserved, it is totally impossible to 
convey in English words any idea of the effect 
given to it in German words and German 
music — 

" I sing the Song of Songs, 
Echo the strain prolongs ; 
Bold and Grerman be your might I 
Behold this holy sword ! 
Brothers with one accord, 
Through Freedom's Cap, prove Freedom's right !** 

P 
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The piincipal formalities being thus gone 
through, the presidents marched round the room 
In procession, bearing the caps upon their 
swords, and afterwards replacing them upon the 
heads from which they had been taken« A 
soft and gentle air was then sung, which served 
as a most pleasing contrast to the loud and 
vehement expression given to eveiy note of 
*« the Song of Songs.** 

In the intervals between the ceremonies, the 
presidents were unremitting in their polite and 
hospitable attentions to their guests. To all the 
English who were present, but more especially 
to the young gentlemen from Oxford, the scene 
proved highly gratifying, nor is there any doubt 
that they will long continue to remember it 
with unfeigned satisfaction. The ceremonies 
commenced about eight o'clock in the evening, 
but the morning's dawn was not &r distant at 
the hour when the festivities were brought to a 
conclusion. 

The laws to which all students are expected 
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to conform5 so long as their names remain on the 
books of the University^ are concise, plain, and 
explicit In most cases, however, they contrive 
to evade the law against duelling, bat if caught 
in the act, they are punished with imprison- 
ment, or placed in carcere, as it is academically 
called, while either the short or long duration 
of their confinement is made to depend on 
the origin of the quarrel and the circumstances 
attending it. 

Every young person applying to be admitted 
as a student must produce a certificate of his 
previous school education, to prove that he is 
qualified to become one, before he can be 
matriculated. When admitted, he is handed 
over to whatever Faculty he wishes to attach 
himself, and if afterwards he is desirous of 
retiring fix>m it and joining another, he can do 
so, but only upon condition of his obtaining a 
certificate of correct conduct firom the Dean of 
the Faculty he seeks to leave, and presenting it 
to the Dean of the one which he selects in pre-* 

F 2 
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ference. If it should so happen that a student 
has not attended any one lecture in the course 
of the academical half-year, the Senate can expel 
him forthwith. 

It being a fundamental principle in the 
government of Prussia, that every man must be 
a soldier, and serve in person, however exalted 
his rank, students who are Prussian subjectsf, 
whether sons of princes of the blood or of 
the most obscure individuals, are obliged to do 
military duty for a certain period. All those 
who do not clothe and equip themselves entirely 
at their own expense, and do not find their own 
horses, (if belonging to the cavalry,) are obliged 
to serve for three years ; but those who do are 
released at the expiration of one year. Both 
classes are always sent to those University 
towns in which there are garrisons, so that 
they may attend to their duties as students and 
soldiers concurrently. Hence, nothing is more 
usual at Bonn than to see a young Prussian 
nobleman carefully taking notes of a professor's 
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lecture in the morning, and mounting guard as 
a sentinel in the afternoon. 

Though the University has its own laws> 
rights, and privileges, still the student must 
not violate those of the State. Should he pre- 
sume to do so, by committing any serious 
offence, he loses all academical protection, and 
is handed over .as a criminal to the public 
tribunals. If acquitted of the charge, he regains 
his former position in the University; but if 
found guilty, he is liable to instantaneous ex- 
pulsion, not only from its precincts, but also 
from the town itself. 

For offences against the laws of the Uni^ 
versity, the punishment is either by fine or 
imprisonment If the latter, it is discretionary 
with the Senate to limit or extend the term, 
according to the nature of the offence. Eight 

days is the usual period, and during that time 

» 

the party remains enclosed within iron bars in 
a prison-room, at the top of the grand portal 
over the Coblenz Thor. If his confinement is 
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to last more than eight days^ he is allowed to 
attend his lectures as usual> and one hour is 
granted to him each day for recreation. Proceed- 
ings in cases of serious delinquency are twofold* 
The first proceedings though only monitoxy^ 
generally leads to the second, which in rigour 
is final and decisive. By an order of the Senate, 
called Consilium Abeundiy (Decree of Departmre,) 
the offender is cited before that learned body, 
and there made to subscribe an admission of the 
charge or charges preferred against him. He 
is then severely lectured on his transgressions, 
and admonished with great solemnity to be 
scrupulously cautious in his future conduct 
From that moment, however, he is regarded by 
the authorities with the most jealous suspicion, 
and every movement of his is strictly watched 
and reporte d. As in general he is one of a class 
of persons upon whom all admonition is lost, 
they are anxious to get rid of him as soon as 
possible, beUeving his example to be dangerous 
to the morals of the other students, and his 
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presence injurious to the character of the 
University. Therefore, upon the very next act 
of misconduct proved against him^ the second 
and final proceeding is enforced — ^that called 
" Bel^ation,'^ or banishment firom the Univer- 
sity and the town«-^ sentence which also carries 
with it a decree of proscription fix)m all the other 
Universities of Germany. To the English reader 
who has never seen a document of this kind, an 
original specimen or two, with the English 
translation annexed, will be no ordinary 
curiosity. 

In every case, a Decree of Relegation begins 
with a preamble, in the same manner as an Act 
of Parliament, but with one material difference, 
the former invariably recites a moral principle ; 
the latter too firequently omits it. The two 
specimens I have selected are firom two tJni- 
versities more closely connected with England 
than any others in Germany — those of Bonn 
and Gottingen. Both specimens will be found 
in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Bemaikable documents — Latin decre€i3 of expulsion and 
banishment — ^Decrees issued at the Universities of Bonn 
and GU)ttingen — Translations of them — Great improve- 
ment in the general demeanour of the . students at 
Bonn. 

On the town side^ the entrance to the UmverBity 
is through a court-yard ; and on the walk of the 
hall leading to it, are several wooden, fimnes^ 
covered over with wirework, and exhibitmg in 
the inside various printed and written notices, 
intended as advertisements of academical affairs* 
Affixed to a black board on the right hand side 
are the names of relegated students, with a state- 
ment of the offences for which they had been 
banished from their respective Universities, and 
the sentences of condemnation. The reader 
will smile at the abruptness with which the 
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o£Fender is addressed in the vocative case, 
before the moral preamble is given. 

The following decree was pronounced in 
September, 1841, and has remained posted up 
ever since : — 

" UNIVERSITATIS FRIDERICLE GUILELMTAE 

RHENAN^, 
Rbctor £T Senatus. 



SATIS EXISTIBIABE POTUEBAS, 

HERMANNE A. SUCKOW, 

JirSIS STUBIOSE, 

'^ Quae te pcena maneret, si quando post priora 
crimina non sane levia in bonos mores et leges 
Academicas denuo offenderes, quippe qui post- 
qUam Abeundi Consilio obsecutus in banc 
Universitatem intraveras, non semel sed bis 
fuisses legum severitate coercendus. Nihilo 
tamen mc^is, peccare et impudenter quidem 
peccare, desiisti. Nam praster alias turbas quas 
per noctumam tumultuationem cdidisti, et 
spretis et derisis vigilum admonitionibus, adeo 
progressus es protervitatisj ut ipsum apparitorem 

f3 
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academicum non tantum conviciis et minis la« 
cesseres teterrimis, ita ut non multom abesset 
quin vim ei pugno faeeres^ sed emidem etiam 
peijurii palam insimulares. Quapropter fecimus 
quod legum auctoritati^ quod moruin dignitatis 
quod civium securitati debebamus, teque 

Heriunne a. Suckow 
Ab oppido agroque Bonnensi in ' perpetuum 
relegavimus. 

^* D. Bonnse Septembr. A. cioiocccxxxxi." 



(tbaksz^ation.) 

THS JtECTOR AND SfiNATB OF THE 

RHENISH UNIVERSITY OP FREDEBICK* 

WILLIAM.* 



HERMANN VON SUCKOW, 

STUDENT OF LAW, 

*^ You bad been well able to understand what 
punishment should await you^ i^ after your 

* It will be observed, that in the original two proper 
names are used adjectively in the genitive case, bnt a 
strict translation in that f»m would be too pedantio for 
the English taste. 
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fonner transgressionfli (which certainly were of 
no trifling character,) you should, a second 
time, offend against good morals and the 
academic laws, as a person who, having come 
into this University, after you had submitted to 
the Consilium Abeundiy rendered yourself liable to 
the severity of the laws not only once, but twice. 
Nevertheless you have not ceased to transgress, 
(and, indeed, audaciously to transgress;) for, 
besides causing other tumultuous scenes in a 
night brawl, (the cautions of the watch being 
treated with contempt and derision,) you 
have gone so far in perverse impudence, as 
to provoke the very Apparitor of the Univer- 
sity, not only by the foulest reproaches and 
menaces, (so much so, that you had nearly 
inflicted personal violence upon him with a 
blow,) but brought openly a pretended charge 
of peijury against him. Wherefore we have 
done that which We owed to the authority of 
the laws — ^to the dignity of morals — ^to the 
security of citizens, and have banished in per- 
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petuity, you, Hermann Von Suckow> from the 

town and district of Bonn* 

'^ Given at Bonn, in the month of September^ 

and year 184L 
L.S. 

(For the Official Seal.) 

In the Gottingen Relegation, the name of 
the offender comes immediately after the moral 
preamble, increasing the severity of the denun- 
ciation, by identifying him at once with the 
disgraceful conduct adverted to. 

The decree, after reciting the name of the 
University, together with the executive authori- 
ties, proceeds in these terms : — 

'^ Nihil inveniri potest, quod cum omni homini 
tum imprimis ei, qui Uteris operam suam 
addixerit, turpius aut indignius sit, quam si 
rationem et honestatem ducem sequi desinat, 
suique ipsius potestate amissa in Hbidinum et 
petuIantisB servitutem concedat Hujus autem 
turpitudinis nulla frequentior causa est quam 
^brietas^ quas ut jam multos adoloscentes in 
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pemiciem seduxit, ita te quoque, Augtjstb 

Heuschert Strelizio-Meoapolitane^ nuper 

impulit ut creberrimarum nostrarum admoni- 

tionum quibus ferocientem animum tuum iden* 

tidem coercere ad bonamque frugem reducere 

volueramus, immemor intempesta nocte grassa- 

bundus commilitones quibus nihil tecum rei 

esset, contumiliosis dictis provocares, mox 

etiam custodem publicum, quern ipsa muneris 

majestas ab injuria tueri debebat, petulantissi- 

morum verborum atrocitate lacesseres, denique 

prehensus et interrogatus nomen tuum dissimu-* 

lares falsoque nomine assumendo quantum in 

te esset existeres ut flagitiorum tuorum culpa 

in innocentem conjiciretur. Quibus omnibus 

conjunctis quum nisi summa poena severitate 

nee ipsa tua pravitas corrigi, nee mali exemplis 

contagio quam omnium maxime extimescimus, 

ab alma hac Musarum sede removeri videatui^ te 

AuGusTE Heuschert, 

Strelizio-Megapolitane, 

ab Academia nostra relegatum urbe agroque 
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Gottengensi ultra quartum lapidem abesse ja«- 
bemus^ hujusque edicti exemplaria et ad valvas 
Academicas a£Bgi et circa Univemtates socias 
dimitti curabimus. 
*^ P.P«^ D. vh, M. August!, A* bldccczliil'' 



(tbanslation.) 
^^ Nothiug can be more base or unworthy of 

any man, but especially of him who ought to 
have assiduously devoted himself to learnings 
than i^ while ceasing to follow the dictates of 
reason and propriety, and losing all power of 
self-control, he resigns himself to the bondage 
of passions and petulance. But of this turpi- 
tude there is no more frequent cause thaa 
drunkenness, wWch, as it has seduced many 
young persons to ruin, so has it also lately im- 
pelled you, 

Augustus H£usch£bt, of Mec&lekbubo- 

Stbelitz, 

disregarding the reiterated admomtions with 

which we had sought to restrain your turbulent 
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mind, and make it bring forth good fruit, at an 
unseasonable hour of the night, to threaten an 
attack upon your fellow-students, with whom 
you had nothing to do, while you provoked 
them by offensive expressions, and immediately 
afterwards, with the atrocity of the most auda~ 
cious language, insulted the public officer in 
charge, the solemn importance of whose duty 
ought to protect him from injury. Finally, 
when apprehended and interrc^ted, you dis- 
sembled your real name, and assuming a fidse 
one, used aQ the means in your power to cause 
the blame of your turpitude to be cast upon an 
innocent person. All these acts taken together, 
and as it appears that neither your baseness 
can be corrected, nor the contagion of bad 
example, which, above all things, we dread 
most, can be removed from this fidr seat of the 
Muses^ we order you, 

Augustus Heuschebt, of Mecklenbubg- 

Stbeutz, 

banished from our University, to withdraw to 
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a distance of four miles beyond the town and 
district of Gottingen, and we shall take care 
that copies of this edict be affixed to the doors 
of our University, and sent round through the 
associated universities. 

"Publicly proclaimed at Gottingen, on the 
6th of the month of August, 1843." 

Such, with some slight variations, are the 
forms of the penal decrees issued by the several 
imiversities in extreme cases. So very pro- 
mising, however, are present appearances at 
Bonn, that many long years may be expected 
to elapse before the entrance-hall shall be again 
disfigured with one of them. So &r as regards 
this University, the former specimen of the two 
here given has remained a solitary instance on 
the black-board since 1841, and in all moral 
probability, distant will be the day ere the 
reckless student, whose degradation and banish- 
ment are thus proclaimed to the world, hears of 
any other name being placed in immediate 
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juxtaposition with his own. The students of 
Sonn have for some time past adopted moral 
principle as their rule of conduct; they are 
now beginning to act upon it throughout the 
"whole body, and it will be always a much 
stronger guarantee for the correctness of their 
demeanour than the fear of pimishment 
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CHAPTER XI 



The celebrated Professor Welcker — His personal appear- 
ance — ^His manner and style of delivery — ^HIs splendid 
lectures upon ancient art — His theory, as illustrated by 
references to Pagan and to Christian times. 

Now that Winkelmann, Miiller, and Visconti, 
are no more^ there is only one man on the 
Continent of Europe, who, in the opinion of 
the learned of all countries, is deemed a worthy 
successor to any of the three, by his amazingly 
profound and critical knowledge of all subjects 
connected with classical archaeology. That 
man is Professor Welcker. To Mr. Brand, 
one of the most favoured and gifted of his 
numerous hearers, I am indebted for the means 
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of laying before all the admirers of art in 
England, a fiuthiul transcript of several con- 
secutive passages in the most important and 
able discourses which that renowned man has 
ever delivered. 

Accompanying my friend to the apartment 
leading into the library-— the one in which, 
during the summer half-year of 1844, the Pro- 
fessor delivered a course of lectures on ancient, 
as contrasted with modem art — I there beheld 
him occupying a chair at the upper end of one 
of the two long tables at which the students 
were seated, each with his portfolio, and pen 
and ink before him, and listening with ^' bated 
breath," but not with '* whispering humbleness," 
to every word that was uttered. Professor 
Welcker is a man rather advanced in life, being 
upwards of sixty, and the expression of his 
countenance leaves no doubt either as to the 
character of his disposition or the qualities of 
his mind It discloses both in their true light; 
the former as remarkable for placidity and 
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benevolence, the latter, for deep and serioas con- 
templation. His delivery is clear, distinct, and 
impressive, but the most inartificial that can 
possibly be imagined. He never attempts dis- 
play, while the richest poetry flows unconsciously 
from his lips in the purest language of simple 
prose. In his academical discourses, he claims 
and asserts a certain fireedom of thought and ex- 
pression to which, as a classical and philosophical 
lecturer, he is the more fully entitled, because he 
invariably makes it the means of illustrating 
some grand and noble principle. But the 
merits of Welcker cannot be estimated by 
any concise description of the force and power 
with which they are made evident Let us 
hear his own words, and attend to his own 
opinions, reflections, and sentiments, upon a 
subject which no living man at this moment 
is more capable of treating with great and 
wonderful effect Let us hear him on the sub- 
ject of ancient art, as illustrated in theory by 
the causes to which he has referred its rise and 
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progress, and in practice, by the works of the 
sublime, the inimitable Phidias. The ver- 
sion given in this work, contains, with strict 
accuracy, the substance of short-hand notes 
taken down on the spot, in the original German, 
by Mr, Brand, who has attended his lectures 
from the commencement, and in whose rapid 
progress to fame in the University, the Professor 
feels particularly interested, because of his ex- 
traordinary talents. Mr. Brand has a thorough 
knowledge of the English language, and speaks 
it fluently. 

Dr. Welcker, in referring to the rise and pro- 
gress of ancient art in Greece, proceeded as 
follows: — 

'^ In the earliest ages of art in Greece, the 
technical part was confined to handicraft, yet 
even at that rude and remote period, the genius 
of Greece displayed itself in mighty efforts, which 
aimed at realizing the most sublime ideas ; but 
the expression was rather developed in outline 
than in any attempt at finished composition. As 
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yet, the work did not present an adequate image 
of the idea. Afterwards^ however^ the vtform^ 
ing spirit prevailed, and triumphed over the 
difficulties of mechanical labour, and the impedi- 
ments of the material employed. The ideas 
intended to be represented, referred to poetical 
and mythological conceptions, which gave deep 
and solemn expression to the religious feelings 
of this wonderfully-gifted people. The highest 
and most sublime of these ideas were realized 
and sustained by art And here it will be 
proper to observe, that art, beiog the only 
medium through which the idea and the object 
can be made apparent, acquires in conse- 
quence its most comprehensive and emphatic 
signification. 

^^ The great aim of Grecian art was to attain 
the highest point of the poetical heau ideals 
without any regard to positive utility, though 

the latter might happen to be co-existent with 

« 

it It was only by the fi*ee development of 
their astonishing poetry that the Gieeks could 
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fmive at this acme of art, and it may be asserted 
and maintained as an indisputable fact, that to 
thia disendowed people alone was disclosed its 
troe and intrinsic genius. (Here the lecturer 
made some brief allusions to local circumstances, 
and then continued his discourse.) Art, how-* 
ever, did not originate with the Greeks, for it 
may be said to be found in the early history of 
every people. The reason is, because the talent 
and predisposition for it are gifts as commou to 
mankind as poetry, music, and religion, nay, even 
it is correlative with them. It is a principle in* 
herent in our nature always to aim at giving ex** 
pression to whatever excites our internal emotions* 
We seek to do this, not only by voice, words, 
signs, and gestures, but also by material configu- 
rations. The whole tenor of human action con* 
sists in the development and manifestation of the 
internal entity of the individual, fi'om the most 
ordinary affection to the highest and most sub* 
lime sensation. Hence it is that the internal 
fiiculty of art impeb the hand to exhibit, in an 
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incorporated form, the conceptions, feelings, and 
passions of the inward man. 

^^ The manner of giving material expression to 
internal conceptions varies according to the cir- 
cumstances in which nations and individual are 
placed. People who are yet in a rude, uncivi- 
lized state, cannot, without previous habits of 
culture through many ages, represent the truth 
and energy of nature in her vast amplitude and 
extent, and must be content if they have suc- 
ceeded in making them understood. (Here 
the learned Professor quoted the opinion of the 
celebrated Burke, stating that a person would 
be better able to judge of the merits of art from 
a knowledge of Homer than from any theory.) 

'* These attempts, however, even rude as they 
were, are still to be regarded as imitations of 
nature. In addition to this original and rude 
style, there was a certain mode of brief and 
abrupt representation with which the people, in 
very remote times, were the more pleased, inas- 
much as works of sculpture were as yet so veiy 
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imperfect. Here we have the direction of art, 
as representing ideas by symbols, and which is 
found everywhere under the same circumstances. 
People in a state of nature are particularly acute 
in perceiving the characteristical features of 
objects. The eye of the individual in that state 
is specially fixed upon them, watching the pre- 
cise characteristical moment, while he neglects 
the outward proportions of figure and form. 
This it is that gives rise to their hieroglyphics 
in language and art For instance, if they wish 
to represent immense physical strength, as they 
cannot do so in the human figure, they take a 
bull's head, or a bull itself, and either place the 
former on a human figure, or the latter on a 
pillar, to convey an idea of the Almighty. 
(The leamefl Professor observed that this sym- 
bolical representation was common to almost all 
rude nations, in the earlier periods of their his- 
tory.) K they wish to express compound ideas 
or thoughts, they join together several parts of 
animals ; so that a monster may be formed which 

G 
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is clearly characteriBtical of all the purposes and 
objects attributed to it| though not a fine crea- 
tion of art This is a misapplication of art, for 
here it is made only auxiliary to symbolical 
functions. 

'* It is useless to inquire whether the history 
of art is to be considered as originating with 
painting or with sculpture. But one fiict is 
certain, which is, that both are inseparable from 
architecture, as being the great means of its 
embellishment. Without, however, attempting 
a precise theory of each, let it suffice to say that 
in the history of art, architecture holds the second 
rank, while its connexion with sculpture and 
painting exists only in affinity. These, even 
in their origin, are quite different firom archi- 
tecture. Man builds from necessity, and for 
useful purposes, but employs sculpture and 
painting to gratify some internal impulse (um 
einer inerm Erregung zu geniigen) or realize 
some great idea. 

'* The model which serves to elevate the mind 
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of the person employed in buildings is always 
copied from internal perception, be it a grotto, a 
tent) a portico, or any other structure. But in 
sculpture, the animated being, and not the in- 
animate object, is the grand prototype. The 
human being it was, whom, in their respective 
arts, the sculptor and the painter first imitated, 
and all their efforts were applied to impart ex- 
pression to his attitudes, feelings, passions, and 
emotions. It is only when architecture pursues 
an innate law, which leads it beyond the merely 
usefiil purpose, and enables it to express ideas, 
that it ceases to be a handicraft, and approaches 
the confines of art 

<<As to modem art, which, from its first 

rise, was connected with the ancient Greek 

I 

and Roman style, and attained its highest per- 
fection in Italy in the thirteenth century, both 
Baffaele and Michael Angelo, its greatest 
masters at that period, candidly acknowledged 
that they were far iiiferior to their classical pre- 
decessors; and it must be remembered^ too, 

o 2 
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that in our own times the celebrated Thor- 
waldsen has said the same. But then the ques- 
tion has arisen, as to how the ancients could 
have gained a pinnacle of perfection at which 
the modems have never been able to arrive. 
Winkelmann assigns three causes for it — First, 
the national character, as influenced by physical 
principles and qualities; secondly, religion; 
thirdly, government This is a very just view 
of the question ; and, as an illustration of its 
^ correctness, it is only necessary to state, that in 
no part of Europe is the genius of art so forci- 
bly developed as in the countries of the South. 
Thus far he is clearly borne out in the first 
cause to which he has referred. With regard 
to the second, it is well known that in the 
religion of ancient Greece every feeling and 
passion received a corporeal form from a fruitful 
and vivid imagination, which always aimed at 
realizing the preconceived idea, so as to place 
the object in the most striking light The in- 
fluence of the third cause must be quite ap- 
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parent to everybody who considers what the 
social condition of Greece was in the earlier 
ages. The form of government recognised the 
political freedom of all the educated classes; 
and as all the people, with the exception of 
slaves, were placed upon the same footing, such 
a state of affairs must have been peculiarly 
favourable to the advancement of art In no 
country ought art to be restrained, either by an 
ecclesiastical or lay aristocracy, (Priesterherr- 
schafl oder Adelsherrschaft.)' Human nature 
alone is entitled to direct and regulate its pro- 
gress. 

" The easy circumstances of the free Greek, 
the leisure he enjoyed, undisturbed by anxious 
cares about the means of subsistence, his gym- 
nastical education in the service of beauty apd 
grace, the natural and simple style of his attire, 
his dances, his public games, the nudity required 
in many of his exercises, and the effect pro- 
duced by what may be termed the education of 
the eye, — all these were so many occasions and 
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m 

opportunities for the display of genius in ancient 
art^ vvith an expression of appropriateness, 
power^ and energy, such as is totally unknown, 
and never likely to be witnessed, in modem 
times. 

^^ But if we take a different view of the subject, 
we are constrained to admit that Christianity, 
in its highest and most sublime sense, excludes 
art altogether. It imperatively prohibits that 
which the Greeks exacted* The Greeks in- 
sisted upon having paintings and statues of theis 
gods and goddesses, and splendid temples for 
their service ; Christianity, in the sense in which 
it is here contemplated, not only repudiates and 
denounces all these, but every material object 
whatever that appeab to the external senses.* 
The ancient Greek limited all human felicity to 
the period of man's existence in this world, and 
was anxious to render his own life as pleasing and 

^ In religion, Dr. Welcker belongs to the Evangelical 
Confession, but he is the last man living to follow the ex- 
ample of John Knox, and become an Iconoclast. 
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delightful to himself as possible, while making 
all his time and talents instrumental to that sole 
purpose. Christianity inculcates the very contrary 
of this ; it conmiands man to despise this life 
and its pleasures, the world and its beauties, 
and to look upon himself while here as only in 
a state of transition to a sphere beyond the 
grave, where an everlasting existence awaits 
him. These doctrines, which are inherent in 
Christianity, and essential to its character, are 
of necessity, from the nature of them, most un- 
&vourable to art, and if enforced as rigorously 
as, in the early ages of the church, some of the 
fathers insisted that they ought to be, would 
have the e£Pect of banishing it for ever from all 
Christian countries. But at later periods, the 
church, in a spirit of toleration, permitted art 
to enter her service, placing it in the meantime 
under ecclesiastical superintendence. Still, 
however, the highest point of art, as it existed 
in Ancient Greece, is, in every instance, excluded 
by the church. Overbeck^ the celebrated 
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German painter^ now at Rome, clearly compre- 
hending the spirit of Christianity, according to 
its strict and sublime precepts, was perfectly 
right in saying that Raffaele spoiled art by 
sacrificing too much to sensual beauty, though 
that was the point of perfection which, above all 
others, the ancient artist was most anxious to 
attain. 

'^ But in the meantime, as regards the change 
which Christianity has effected, it cannot be 
denied that it has enriched art with many 
valuable ideas. The religion of the ancients, 
consisting in the worship of nature, led directly 
to sensual and voluptuous enjoyments. Hence 
they took delight in all the more beautiful and 
captivating/appearances of nature and life. In 
Christianity, a new task is given to art, by the 
many special and exclusive characteristics of 
this religion. For instance, in the love, gentle- 
ness, and charity of soul, so perceptible in the 
countenance of the Redeemer, as also in that of 
his mother, and in the tender attachment, so 
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manifest in the aspect of the disciple John. 
These features, as the characteristical types of 
the religion itself, create in the artist a devout 
and holy state of mind, in which all that is 
worldly is made subordinate to a pious tendency 
of thinking and feeling (einfirommer Sinn). 

'* The heroes and traditions of Christianity 
have thus given a vast and noble sphere of 
action to modem historical painters, many of 
whom^ in the development of mind, moral 
character, and feeling, have raised modem art 
to a very considerable and prominent point of 
elevation. Here, instead of the sensual, which 
was the prevailing characteristic in ancient art, 
we find the moral and the spiritual to be the 
dominant principle. But nature is not presented 
to us in the same brilliant light in which she 
is displayed by the ancients. The exquisite 
beauty, perfect symmetry, and poetical tmth of 
nature, are never attained by the modems." 

Such are the opinions of the leamed. Welcker, 
respecting the origin and theory of ancient art, 

o3 
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and its superiority over modem. They have 
never been formally promulgated before, so that 
many of them will be quite new, even to those 
persons in England who are most conversant 
with the subject ; and I believe it may fisdrly be 
predicted of them, that no erudite and critical 
archaeolo^t is likely to dispute their correctness. 
Having thus the Professor's theory before us, let 
us in the next chapter follow him in his practical 
illustration of it, in the most splendid and sur- 
passing instance that the world has ever beheld. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



Professor Welcker*s Lectures on the practical illostratioxi 
of the Suhlune and Beautiful in ancient Art, as shewn 
in the works of Phidias— *The Ideal indispensahle to 
the Sahlime in Art— Political Lectures — Great freedom 
of expression allowed to the Professor of Politics, in the 
Bhenish University — ^Dr. Dahlmann^s personal ap- 
pearance and style of delivery* 

Afteb stating some &ct8 respectiiig the per- 
sonal history of Phidias^ Dr. Welcker, evidently 
much gratified with the subject, and prepared 
'with the richest intellectual stores to elucidate 
i1^ went on to speak in the following terms of 
that mighty master : — 

<< Although in the time of Phidias there were 
in other parts of Greece, beyond the precincts 
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of Athens^ men of the highest celebrity as 
sculptors, yet fix)m the moment his first work 
appeared in that city, Athens became the sun 
of Art, as it were, eclipsing by its dazzling bril- 
liancy all other luminaries whatever, and emitting 
its beaming light from that place all over Greece, 
as from a common centre. 

'^ Phidias worked not only in marble, but also 
in brass, and in gold and ivory. In the last 
year of his life, at the age of sixty-three, he 
finished the most celebrated of his works, — the 
Olympian Jupiter, — which has ever since been 
looked upon as a prodigy of art Sublime 
beauty and dignity (Groszartigkeit und wiirde), 
elevation (Erhabenheit), majestic propriety 
(Hochanstandig), what the Greeks called 
MeyaXovqevsM* the exalted distinction of rank 



* * According to Aristotle, this word implies a good 
deal more than is expressed by the German word Hock- 
anstaTuJUg, used by Professor Welcker. In the sense in 
which it is used by the Stagyrite, it means great dignity 
of mind combined with munificence. 
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(Daswiirdigvomehme) — these are the great and 
grand features that have characterized his works 
in a manner which, through the long lapse of 
ages, has defied all imitation. 

*' But perhaps to this it may be objected, that 
the works of Phidias do not present certain 
admired features which are found in those of 
the other great masters who have distinguished 
themselves in ancient art True it is, that in his 
works are not found that agreeable, pleasing 
beauty, and that sweetness and delicacy, for 
which Praxiteles, among the ancients, and 
Canova, among the modems, have gained so 
high a reputation. The reason is, because the 
grand and the sublime were the two main 
objects at which he aimed — objects which he 
has inimitably realized. He was to sculpture 
what .^Bschylus was to poetry, and may be dis- 
tinctively and specially called the great master 
of the great deities. Noble simplicity, calm 
and quiet grandeur, which Winkelmann so very 
justly attributes to all ancient art, may be pro- 
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nounced the characteristical principle of the 
peculiar art of Phidias. His genius was de- 
veloped at a period of public repose and tran* 
quillity, when its grandeur was the more s^osi- 
bly perceived and appreciated^ because displayed 
without affectation. 

<^ After the time of Phidia85 ample justice was 
done to the representation of pathetic emotions ; 
but this cannot be considered as an absolute 
progression — ^the highest natures (Die Hoch- 
stenatiiren) having been ahready represented* 
The true dignity and excellence of individuals 
are discernible in his statues, wi^out the adsci- 
titious aid of studied action. Every statue of 
Phidias may be compared to a rose not yet 
expanded, the beauties of which, though unre« 
vealed to the eye, are readily admitted to exist, 
and may easily be imagined.* But this height 
of grandeur is not to be attained unless the 
greatest freedom be allowed, and every tradi- 

* How highly poeUcal and perfectly Just is this simile ? 
^Tbahs. 
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tional observance^ which is so characteristical of 
former ages, be done away. In the splendid 
group on the fa9ade of the Pantheon at Athens^ 
one of the most glorious memorials of the genius 
of Phidias, we find an assembly of gods, meeting 
together in the most easy and conventional 
style of freedom, and not appearing in the 
slightest degree concerned about the afiairs of 
this world. They seem to represent a society 
of Greeks, in a free, happy, and hellenic con- 
dition of life, and looking as if they were re- 
posing themselves upon the green sward, under 
a clear and aziure sky. In costume, attitude, 
and ease, they present to the eye a picture 
which realizes everything that the mind can 
associate \rith human beings, complete in all 
the physical and moral attributes which consti- 
tute at once the perfection and happiness of 
man. 

<< Be it clearly understood that the sublime in 
art cannot exist without the ideal The ancients 
never for one moment entertained a doubt that 
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a finished work of poetry, or of her sister arts^ 
was particularly distinguished from any work 
which was merely descriptive of the realities 
of common life. Pliny tells us that when Phidias 
undertook such a work as the Olympian Jupiter, 
he did not contemplate one man alone, but had 
in his mind the ideal of beauty, and, absorbed 
in the reflection, directed his hand to trace a 
copy of it Quinctilian says that he went 
beyond reality. Plato divides art into two 
parts: the first representing the object as it 
actually exists ; the second representing not the 
reality y but the ideal. Aristotle does the same, 
and is more clear and distinct in his definitions 
than Plato. Finally, at the head of the idea!, in 
every instance, were the national divinities, 
which, among the ancients, were, in every 
country, a national creation, and deemed to 
have a direct influence upon public afiairs. The 
pre-eminent excellence of Phidias consisted in 
his transcendant representation of those national 
divinities." 
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In concluding these specimens of some of 
the most learned and interesting discourses that 
have ever been delivered on the subject of ancient 
art, I must observe that Professor Welcker does 
not treat that subject merely as a theoretical 
archaeologist, whose taste and judgment are ac- 
knowledged to be fastidiously pure and correct, 
and whose erudition is boundless. No ; he has 
seen with his own eyes most of the splendid 
remains of antiquity which he so eloquently 
describes. He has lately returned from a long 
visit to Greece, where every moment of his time 
has been occupied in the contemplation of 
objects which have since derived enhanced 
interest from the incomparable delineations he 
has given of them. 

If in the University of Bonn we pass from the 
room in which lectures of such high importance 
are delivered on the subject of Art, in the most 
comprehensive sense of the word, and if we 
enter a lai^e hall in the front part of the same 
range of buildings, we shall there find a learned 
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Professor^ who^ with remarkable power both of 
language and illustration, is expatiating upon 
topics of a totally different nature. The political 
lectures given by Professor Dahlmann, in the 
summer half-year of 1844, deserve especial con- 
sideration. 

Though, theoretically, Prussia, as compared 
with England, must be regarded as a strictly 
absolute monarchy, yet her great academical 
institutions are in the fiill, unrestrained possession 
of practical freedom, to an extent which is 
neither known nor would be sanctioned in any 
of the three British Universities which are im- 
mediately connected with the State. Most cer- 
tainly it is not too much to presume, that no 
Minister in England would think of advising 
the Crown to institute a Professorship of Modern 
Politics in Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin ; yet 
not only has such a professorship been established 
in the Rhenish provinces of Prussia, and in the 
midst of a people highly excitable upon topics 
in which popular interests are involved^ but 
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also, as an additional instance of the spirit of 
liberality which prevails in the cabinet of Berlin, 
the learned person appointed to the newly-en- 
dowed Chair at Bonn, is one who, in the &ce of 
all Europe, had previously been ezpeUed from 
another German University for the freedom of 
his opinions* 

Accompanied, as on the former occasion, by 
Mr. Brand, I went on the 14th of August, 1844, 
to hear the concluding lecture, for the season, of 
a progressive series which Professor Dahlmann 
is delivering on the Causes and Consequences of 
the original French Revolution. He had a 
very numerous auditory, nearly three hundred 
students being present, and nothing could ex- 
ceed the regularity, order, and attention with 
which they conducted themselves. Dr. Dahl- 
mann is about the same age as Professor Welcker, 
but bears no resemblance whatever to him 
in personal appearance. The complexion of 
the former is dark, that of the latter fidr ; the 
features of the former are strongly marked, and. 
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unlike the latter, the expression of his coun- 
tenance indicates extreme acuteness of mind 
rather than deep contemplative reflection. In 
this particular, however, it would be wrong to 
judge of him by externals, as he is acknowledged 
to be a man of most profound learning, whilst 
all his discourses and writings ate the result of 
philosophical investigation. 

On the present occasion. Professor Dahlmann 
recapitulated the principal arguments he had 
advanced in his previous lectures, and re- 
aflirmed the inferences he had drawn from them. 
His last discourse terminated with an account of 
the downfal of Robespierre, and the cessation 
of the Reign of Terror in consequence. He 
now, however, referred to matters which had 
taken place at a far more remote period, and 
with lucid arrangement, and much grace and 
eloquence of delivery, proceeded to trace the 
origin of the French Revolution of 1789 to the 
causes stated in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



Professor Dahlmann's Lectures on the French Revolotion 
— Abuse of the monarchical power assigned as the cause 
of it — True f^edom incompatible with violence, and to 
be secured only by peaceful and constitutional means — 
Mirabeau the real friend of constitutional freedom — 
Policy of Prussia in granting free liberty of speech and 
inquiry to academical professors — ^Dr. Amdt, the great 
patriotic Poet of Grermany — ^Allusions to Prince Albert 
— ^Truth no flattery. 

The Professor maintained that it was not cor- 
rect to ascribe to the progress of modem French 
philosophy^ that most momentous change which 
had been brought about in France a few years 
after the events of 1789. It was quite erroneous 
to suppose that it originated with the progress 
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of modem French philosophy, and the influence 
of the academicians, when the real and true 
cause was to be found in the gross abuse of the 
monarchical power which had taken place in 
France, from the time of Louis XL down to 
the reign of Louis XV., inclusive. The nume- 
rous acts of grievous tyranny and oppression 
committed during that long period, were abso- 
lutely intolerable. He particularly wished his 
hearers to bear in mind that these acts were 
committed, after power, thus abused, had art- 
fully and successfully contrived to unite, under 
one Crowned Head, the several subdivisions of 
the same country, but belonging to different 
masters, and had arrived at a point most favour- 
able for the formation of a plan of free and 
enlightened government, which, whilst securing 
the independence and happiness of the people 
at large, would, at the same time, be the best 
guarantee for the rights and prerogatives of the 
Crown. But instead of adopting so wise and 
salutary a course, the French monarchs, utterly 
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regardless of the duties which their position 
imposed upon them, transgressed aU due limits, 
and, concurrently with the clergy, went on from 
one aggravating act of tyranny to another, until 
at last, in their attempt to attain a height of 
absolute domination which should utterly defy 
all popular control, they caused a re-action, all 
the dreadfid effects of which fell suddenly upon 
the weak and comparatively guiltless head of 
an unfortunate prince, with whose fall the 
monarchy — that institution, which, above all 
others, was the best calculated to promote the 
wel&re and happiness of the people — was pulled 
down by vulgar hands, and sunk to a depth of 
degradation such as it never would have known 
had it confined itself to its proper bounds. 

From such a state of thmgs the inevitable 
results followed* The re*«ction was attended 
with anarchy, violence, and bloodshed. How- 
ever, as regarded the originating cause of the 
French Revolution, he contended that, in prin- 
ciple, it was perfectly justifiable, as the most 
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urgent necessity called aloud for a re-organiza- 
tion of the Government, and of the political 
state of society. But then the supporters of the 
Revolution ought to have taken warning from 
the &te of the monarchy, and not gone beyond 
those limits which reason and good sense pre- 
scribed: by transgressing them, they had for 
ever compromised themselves in the estimation 
of all good men. They ought to have been 
content with a pacific re-organization of the 
Government, in the manner proposed by the 
great and noble Mirabeau, in whose political 
views and sentiments he (Professor Dahlmann) 
most fully and entirely concurred. In illustra- 
tion of this point, the learned Professor adverted 
to various facts and details, insisting, that had 
the advice of Mirabeau been followed, France 
would never have witnessed the murder of her 
amiable but mistaken sovereign, and the world 
' would never have heard of the atrocious cruel- 

r 

I 

ties committed under Robespierre during the 
I Reign of Terror. If those sound and enlight- 
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ened principles bad been adopted, in which 
France was not deficient at the time that Mira- 
beau was at the head of the Revolution, the 
liberty which that country now enjoyed would 
have been gained without the enormities of 
Terrorism, succeeded by an interval of Imperial 
tyranny, too long in its duration, however 
glorious in its brilliancy, and without a repeti- 
tion of convulsive scenes, which many years 
before had been too frequently performed. 

After these observations, Dr. Dahlmann said 
that the French Revolution ought not to be 
looked upon merely as an isolated event, affect- 
ing only the interests of one particular nation, 
but as an act in the great drama of the moral 
and social development of European civilization. 
His youthful hearers would do well to remem- 
ber that this act was not the last in the drama ; 
but that while the effects of the French Revolu- 
tion were felt up to the present hour, its in- 
fluence was still progressive. But, above all 
things, he conjured them never for a moment 
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to lose sight of certain grand principles, upon 
which alone true fireedom was based. What- 
ever might be the great changes ultimately 
resulting from this progressive movement, he 
conjured them always to support the raticmal 
liberty of the people (Vemunftige Volksfreiheit), 
good morals (gute sitten), legitimate order 
(gesetzliche Ordnung), and the constitutional 
hereditary monarchy (und die constitutionelle 
erbliche Monarchie). The learned Professor^ 
while advocating these principles, with great 
force of language, and with a solemnity of tone 
and manner which shewed how deeply he felt 
their importance, said, that as all human beings 
were fisdlible, and all human institutions imper«- 
fect, man should never presumptuously attempt 
to transgress certain limits prescribed by social 
order, and certain principles inherent in his 
nature, between which the inviolable right and 
fireedom of nations, and a constitutional limited 
monarchy (the best conservator) must always hold 
the first place. Dr. Dahlmann closed his obser- 
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vations with a remark, which, as made in such a 
place, and upon such an occasion, will be thought 
extremely bold, shewing, in the clearest possible 
light, how firmly he was determined to vindicate 
the freedom and independence of his opinions, 
regardless of the interpretation which might be 
given to them, even in the highest quarters. 
He said that, as the republican Terrorists of 
France, in transgressing the limits of constitu- 
tional government, had crushed the monarchy, 
their own destruction followed, as a natural 
consequence ; but that those sacred limits were 
as much violated when three European sove- 
reigns divided unhappy Poland, upon three 
repeated occasions, whilst the consequences 
were inevitable, though in the political horizon 
there were no appearances of them until the 
piesent moment 

When language like this is heard within the 
walls of a Prussian University, and addressed to 
a numerous assembly of students, with ardent 
and high aspirations after liberty; and when 

h2 
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it is considered that the sovereign of the coun- 
try is the descendant of a monarch who was 
one of the three parties to the act which the 
Professor has thus openly and publicly de-> 
nounced, how is it possible to deny, that in 
the national seats of learning in Prussia, more 
freedom of speech is allowed to persons expa- 
tiating upon grave, serious, and most momentous 
subjects, than would be permitted in any of the 
three British Universities to which I have 
already adverted ? The fact speaks for itself; 
but still there is one most important conclusion 
to be drawn from it, which is, that the Prussian 
Government deems it a wise and sound policy 
to exhibit its strength to the world in the great 
indulgence it extends to those learned men 
who are engaged in communicating knowledge, 
and forming the public mind from the Professor's 
chair. 

Being thus incidentally but unavoidably led 
into politics, it is proper that I should here 
notice another Professor, who is of much longer 
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standing than Dr. Dahlmann, in whose views 
and opinions he agrees to a certain extent 
Though as an historian and general scholar^ the 
venerable Dr. Amdt has for many years past 
gained considerable fame, he is much better 
known as the great lyrical poet of his country. 
All his lays have been inspired by the purest 
and most devoted patriotism ; all his specula- 
tions and visions of freedom, whether pictured 
in verse or descanted upon in prose, are those 
of a splendid and honest enthusiast He 
is in his own person, the Thomas Moore and 
the Major Cartwright of Germany, with this 
only difference, — that in addition to all the 
honesty for which the veteran Radical was so 
eminently celebrated, his mind is abundantly 
stored with all that knowledge in which the 
Nestor of British reformers was so greatly de- 
ficient 

Professor Amdt, in having excited the popular 
mind in Germany to the utmost pitch of intense 
hostility to the French, by the powerful appeals 
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to national feelings and usages, contained in his 
patriotic songs, was honoured with many flat- 
tering marks of distinction by the late King of 
Prussia, but afterwards incurred that monarch's 
displeasure by his visionary scheme for erecting 
all the States of Germany into one nation. His 
present Majesty, however, proves to the world 
that he is not unmindfid of the great and im- 
portant services which the poet and patriot ren- 
dered to his country in the hour of its *^ utmost 
need." This venerable person, in the mean- 
time, is one of those enthusiasts whose ardour is 
not to be cooled by old age, and it being 
thought that he is disposed to go much further 
than the Cabinet of Berlin is willing to allow, 
he is no longer in the same favour as before, 
though so long as he exists his claims will never 
be forgotten. 

I believe it will be found that the preceding 
pages contain as much usefiil, valuable, and au- 
thentic information respecting th^ system of 
education adopted in the University of Bonn, 
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as could well have been brought within so short 
a compass. As to the learned persons who are 
employed in giving effect to that system^ if they 
all have not been individually particularized^ 
the omission has not arisen from any indiffer* 
ence to the merit of each; but their number 
being so great, and my space so limited, I have 
been, of necessity, obliged to confine myself to 
those who, either firom longer standing, peculiar 
talents, or any similar cause, have become more 
prominently distinguished than others in their 
respective departments. But still there yet 
remain certain eminent Professors of whose 
names I shall have occasion to make especial 
mention before I conclude. 

In now approaching a subject, in which more 
than in any other refeired to in this volume, the 
people of England will be certain to feel in- 
terested, I must deprecate even the possibility 
of subjecting myself to an imputation which is 
both revolting to my feelings, and abhonent 
to my mind. I detest the very idea of being 
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supposed capable of indulging in flattery at the 
expense of my judgment. But surely, where 
truth, strict, honest truth, sternly demands the 
language of unqualified praise, to adopt any 
other would be a wilful disregard of an impera- 
tiveduty. No just and impartial individual can 
possibly either say or suspect that such language 
proceeds from adulation. Intentionally, as a 
sycophant, to exaggerate the merits of any 
human being, no matter how exalted' his rank, 
is equally mean and disgusting, in the writer 
who does so; yet purposely to withhold the 
tribute of public respect to which those merits 
are fairly entitled, is no less culpable than un- 
just. But, indeed, neither can ever happen, 
imless on the part of writers whose praise is 
valueless and whose censure is unheeded and 
despised. Before vouching for facts, I have 
taken good care to collect them from the best 
sources ; before advancing any opinions of my 
own, I have studiously consulted the opinions 
of others : I can, then, most solemnly declare. 
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that no language of eulogy, however fervid, 
could adequately represent the terms of un- 
bounded admiration and deUght with which all 
classes at Bonn speak of the illustrious Prince 
whose academical sojourn here has supplied the 
greater portion of the materials which form the 
remaining part of the present volume. 



H 3 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Arrival of Prince Albert at Bonn, together with his 
brother, Prince Ernest, the present reigning Duke — 
His contemporary companions — His residence in refer- 
ence to convenience and local scenery — ^His private 
tutor, and household establishment — Extreme regularity 
of his habits — ^His close application to study — "Bja 
graceful affability and condescensionvAn unceremo- 
nious visit. 



On the 3rd of May, 1837, Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, then in the eighteenth 
year of his age, entered the University of Bonn, 
and was matriculated as Siudiosus Juris (Student 

4 

of Jurisprudence). Besides his brother, Prince 
Ernest, the present reigning Duke, the illus- 
trious young student had for his contempora- 
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lies, the Hereditary Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, the Hereditary Prince of Lippe-Shaum- 
burg, Prince William of Loewenetein-Wer- 
theim, and some others of an age and rank cor- 
responding mth his own, and with whom he 
constantly associated during the very short in- 
tervals that he allowed himself for exercise and 
recreation. 

Dn Bischof, one of the Medical Professors 
belonging to the University, is the proprietor of 
a small but neat house, standing on one side of 
an open piece of ground near the Cathedral In 
firont there is a court-yard, with some young 
trees before the windows, and a plain, unoma- 
mented entrance, railed in fix^m the open 
ground This was the house selected for the 
residence of the two young Princes of Saze- 
Coburg, during the time they were to remain at 
Bonn. Nor, indeed, could any better selec- 
tion have been made, both as to convenience 
and quiet*— two most essential requisities for 
study. In the interior, the house is far more 
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spacious^ and has a much greater number pf 
apartments than might be supposed, in looking 
at it from the outside. It stands quite adjacent 
to the University, and at the extreme end of the 
upper part of the town, in its ascent from the 
river. Neither bustle nor noise is heard there, 
from morning till night, yet so far from present- 
ing a dull or gloomy aspect, this peaceful abode 
has, on the contrary, a most cheerful and 
pleasing appearance. On passing direct from 
the door into any of the halls in the upper part 
of the University, and in front of the lawn, the 
Princes could enjoy a most extensive and mag^ 
nificent view of some of the finest and noblest 
scenery on the Rhine. On the right bank, the 
Seven Mountains are distinctly marked, standing 
out in rocky segregated masses, and assuming 
numberless diversified hues, with every change in 
the character and aspect of the atmosphere. On 
the lefl bank, the Castle of Godesbeig — that 
venerable monument of grandeur, transmitted 
in mouldering decay from remote ages to the 
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present time — forms the most striking feature in 
the landscape, while it disposes the mind to 
solemn and serious contemplation. In the un- 
dulating tract of country running farther on 
towards the west from Godesberg, and termi- 
nating in bold perspective at the upper end of 
the Popplesdorf Avenue, (the splendid vista to 
which I have already called the reader's atten- 
tion,) stands Kreuzberg ; a spot with which the 
scenes of many legendary tales and traditions 
are associated, and which to this day is held in 
pious veneration by thousands of the surrounding 
peasantry. This spot is a hill, which takes its 
name from an old edifice with which it is 
crowned, called the Church of the Holy Cross ; 
and not only countless devout pilgrims, but great 
numbers of visitors coming through curiosity, 
are attracted to the place — the former to pray, 
the latter to look at the withered memorials of 
mortality which are to be seen in the preserved 
remains of several monks that have been de- 
posited in the vault underneath the sacellumf 
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or shrine of the church, for periods varyiog 
from fifty to upwards of four hundred years. 
A living centenarian, who is himself a most 
remarkable curiosity, attended to shew them 
until within the last few months, when ex- 
treme old age obliged him to remgn the duty 
to a person whose physical powers are less im- 
paired. As to his intellectual fiusulties, they do 
not seem to be at all weakened by a longevity 
of so very extraordinaxy a duration. 

Kreuzberg, and the noble avenue leading to 
it, form the two most conspicuous objects in the 
scenery to the west of Bonn, and no house 
immediately near the University commands a 
better view of both than that occupied by 
Prince Albert and his brother. On leaving 
Coburg, they were placed by their illustrious 
&ther under the special care of a tutor, who, 
superadding to the highest learned qualifica* 
tions for so important a trust, the most scrupu- 
lous attention to the discharge of all the duties 
connected with it, has folly justified the con* 
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fidence reposed in him. The name of the 
gendeman alluded to is Florschutz; he was 
then upwards of fifty years of age, and a 
Geheimeratb, or Privy Councillor. He is now 
one of the Ministers at Coburg, a promotion 
which is not only a conclusive proof of his 
own meri^ but also of that of his former pupil 
and present master, who has honourably re- 
warded it 

The young Princes had, as the chief officer 
of a select household, conducted with the 
greatest order and regularity, a German noble- 
man, who is represented to have acquitted him- 
self to their entire satisfaction. It consisted of 
fifteen persons in all, including domestics, and 
both brothers had conjoindy a choice stud, in 
which not only were several of the finest and 
best horses that could be found in Germany, 
but also some excellent specimens of the Eng- 
lish breed. In &ct. Prince Albert's establish- 
ment at Bonn, though limited in extent, yet 
evincing, as it did, the true grace and dignity 
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of exalted rank, was, in all respects, suited 
to the position of an illustrious personage, 
whom the very highest destinies have since 
awaited. 

During the time required for completing the 
various culinary and other arrangements, the 
table of the Princes was supplied by Mr. 
Sohmidt, of the Star Hotel, at Bonn, where 
many an epicure from all parts of Europe, with 
a most fiistidious taste and unacconunodating 
palate, has involuntarily felt himself obliged to 
admit that he had never before fared better in 
the whole course of his travels. Far, very far, 
however, were the two Princes of Coburg from 
indulging or cultivating any such taste during 
the period of their residence here. On the 
contrary, they had the character of setting an 
edifying example of the greatest moderation 
and simplicity in their repasts. Though they 
frequently gave costly banquets to parties of 
between twenty and thirty students, selected 
entirely for their personal worth and talents. 
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and without any regard to the circumstances of 
birth or fortune, they themselves could hardly 
be said to partake of the rare luxuries provided 
for the occasion, so rigidly temperate were they 
both, and more especially Prince Albert 

The people of England were not a little siur- 
prised at first, to hear that the Queen and the 
Royal Consort were seen walking together at' a 
very early hour on the morning of the very day 
after their marriage. But while at Bonn, Prince 
Albert was particularly distinguished fix)m all 
the other students of the same rank, for the 
salutary habit of early rising, one which he had 
uniformly persevered in from )iis boyhood, and 
therefore it is very natural that he should have 
adhered to it after he had come of age, whether 
in England or in any other country, and be 
likely to do so all the days of his life. 

At Bonn the Prince generally rose about h^lf*- 
past five o'clock in the morning, and never 
prolonged his repose after six. From that hour 
up to seven in the evening, he assiduously 
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devoted his whole time to his studies, with the 
exception of an interval of three hours, which 
he allowed himself for dinner and recreation* 
At seven, he usually went out, and paid visits to 
those individuals or families who were honoured 
with his acquaintance. In frequent instances, 
his manner of doixlg so was particularly graceful 
and condescending^ shewing, by the act, a 
kindness of heart which never failed to leave a 
deeply grateful recollection of it behind. On 
one occasion, addressing a note to a Professor 
whom he highly esteemed, and who, with his 
amiable family, lived in a state of the most 
unostentatious and tranquil retirement, the 
illustrious student informed him that he in- 
tended to call and take tea with them that 
evening. The Professor's reply was charac* 
teristic of the man. He said that his family 
aQ4 himself were not accustomed to be ho- 
noured with the visits of princes; but as a 
prince so universally beloved, and whose dig- 
nity was so much enhanced by his condescen* 
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sion, was pleased to intimate his intention of 
calling upon them, both he and his family 
would feel the greatest pride and joy in wel- 
coming him to their humble abode. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Studies of Prince Albert in Jurisprudence and Histoiy — 
Professor Walter engaged by the Prince as his first 
tutor in Eoman and German Law— The high attain- 
ments of that Professor — His strong advocacy of the 
Christian religion, and the Ultra-montane opinions 
imputed to him — ^Professors Booking and Perthes col- 
leagues to Dr. Walter, as tutors in Jurisprudence to the 
Prince — Dr. Loebell, the Prince's tutor in History — 
Prince Albert's talent for Music and Painting — BEis 
fondness for Field Sports — His attendant in his shooting 
excursions, Peter Stamm — Devoted attachment of all 
classes to the Prince — His unbounded charities — His 
final departure from Bonn. 

While pursuing his studies with an ardent 
and untiring perseverance very rarely wit- 
nessed on the part of a young student of his 
rank, in whose way so many temptations were 
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thro\m to divert him from them, Prince Albert 
devoted his chief attention to two most im- 
portant and comprehensive subjects-— Jurispru- 
dence and History. There were then, as at 
present, in this University, learned men, who 
were not inferior to any of their living contem- 
poraries in a profound knowledge of both. 
Besides attending the public lectures of these 
emment professors, the Prince had them also 
to give him instructions in private at his own 
residence. Jurisprudence he studied under 
Professors Walter, Bocking, and Perthes. In 
History, Dr. Loebell was the Professor whose 
lectures he . most generally attended. As a 
Jurist, intimately conversant both with the 
Roman and German law, Dr. Walter is said 
not to be surpassed by any man of his time 
or standing, and all his philosophical inquiries, 
whenever he has occasion to go into them in 
the course of his lectures, are remarkable for 
a quality very much to be commended, but not 
often • found in the learned discourses of Pro- 
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feasors in this country. No matter how subtle or 
abstract the arguments he advances^ whether as 
a dialectician or as an expounder of principles, 
he never for a single instant leaves his hearers 
in doubt of his implicit belief in the truths of 
Christianity. Being, however, aBoman-catholic, 
and most strict in his observance of all the ordi«- 
nances of the church, he differs in creed and 
practice from the great majority of the other 
professors, nor indeed are lus sentiments by any 
means approved of by the more liberal members 
of his own persuasion. He is strongly suspected of 
entertaining Ultn^montane opinions — opinions 
which are quite as much disliked by all the liberal 
part of the RomaU'-catholic community in these 
provinces, as they can be by the most stem and 
uncompromising opponents of the See of Rome 
that are to be found in the United Evangelical 
Church at Berlin. The former are strongly 
opposed to them, because they believe that the 
principles tbey involve are decidedly hostile to 
political freedom; the latter, besides hating 
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them, on the same account, absolutely detest 
them, through the impression made upon their 
minds that they tend to restore and re-incnlcate 
certsdn reli^ons tenets which their ancestors 
had indignantly repudiated. This work, how* 
ever, has nothing to do with his doctrines or 
opinions, distinct from his promulgation of them 
in the Professor^s chair. He openly and undis- 
guisedly avows his belief in Christianity ; but 
because he does so, and is most* strict in ob^^ 
serving all the rites and ceremonies of the 
Roman-catholic church, it is imputed to him 
that he entertains opinions which would have 
been much better stiited to some one of the 
rudest and darkest epochs of the Middle Ages, 
than to any period of the nineteenth century. 
I presume not to say whether such suspicions 
are well or ill founded; but I can state as a fact, 
that they are known to exist In his lectures, 
he studiously avoids all allusion to controversial 
topics, where Christians of adverse religious 
opinions are concerned ; and all his illustrations 
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of subjects relating to ecclesiastical law have 
reference to Christianity itself, as the grand 
essential principle of that law, and not to ques- 
tions or subjects affecting the interests of dif- 
ferent Christian churches. But let his private 
opinions be what they may, he most certainly 
does good service to the cause of revealed re- 
ligion, as affecting temporal affairs, by the ^ery 
powerful and eloquent expositions which he 
publicly gives of its sacred enactments. The 
Prince had, in Dr. Bocking and Dr. Perthes, 
instructors well qualified to act as the coUeagaes 
of Dn Walter. Though they had not then at- 
tained the same high reputation as that learned 
Professor, yet they were acknowledged to be 
men of undoubted ability, whose talents would 
justify (as they have since done) whatever san- 
guine anticipations might have been entertained 
of their future progress. While, as Protestants, 
they conscientiously differed from Professor 
Walter upon religious subjects, they fidly and 
entirely agreed with him upon all others, poli- 
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tics excepted. But the difference of religion 
did not, in the slightest degree, interfere with 
the duties they had to discharge as Christian 
Professors of Jurisprudence ; for, as I have be- 
fore stated. Dr. Walter most carefully abstained 
from making any allusion to topics involving a 
difference between any one Christian creed and 
an*other. 

In the liberal education of any man, there 
are few branches more important than History, 
for it always leaves a long and lasting impres- 
sion on the mind ; but, in the education of a 
prince, it is more especially so, since, from his 
position, he is always presumed to exercise a 
certain degree of influence upon public affairs, 
either directly or indirectly ; and, therefore, it 
is highly desirable that, in order to prepare him 
for public life, he should be encouraged and 
incited to follow the splendid examples of worth 
and dignity set before him in history; and, at 
the same time, that, as a caution against any 
deviation from a correct line of conduct, his 
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attention should be most seriously called to the 
many grave and awful monitions which are pre- 
sented to him in its pages. To the solemn dis- 
charge of both these duties, no man could be 
more competent than Professor LoebeU; and 
£sicts which are known to the whole world will 
acquit me of any intention to say more than is 
strictly just, when I state that no prince tBat 
has ever lived could stand less in need of ex- 
hortations to good deeds, or of admonitions 
against bad ones, than Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha. In his particular case, the 
bounty of nature has, in a great degree, antici- 
pated the necessity of precept 

While indefatigable in attending to his more 
severe studies, the Prince still contrived to de- 
vote some portion of the day to the accomplish- 
ments of music and painting. He evinced no 
ordinary taste and talent for both ; and it is said 
that the Queen sets a high value upon the por- 
trait of a Savoyard '^ Minstrel Boy," painted by 
her Majesty's Consort, when a student at Bonn. 
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In addition to the society of young personages 
of his own f^e and rank, he interchanged fire* 
quent visits with Count Beust, a German noble- 
man of ancient family^ who held an appointment 
under the Prussian Government, and was distin- 
guished for many amiable qualities. Professor 
Welcker was also honoured with his acquaint- 
ance, and the celebrated Schlegel experienced 
various flattering proofi of his attention. He 
delighted in the brilliant conversation of that 
patriarchal Professor, and the latter always con- 
trived to render it so peculiarly interesting, 
that the Prince would never get tired of listen- 
ing to him. 

During the three academical seasons that 
Prince Albert continued his studies at Bonn, 
he shewed, in his amusements, a great partiality 
for field sports and manly exercises of all kinds. 
Close to the house in which he resided, there 
lives at the present moment a wealthy hotel- 
keeper, named Peter Stamm, who attended him 
constantly in all his shooting excursions. This 

i2 
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man, like many of his class in Germany, is not 
only an hotel-keeper, but also a landed proprietor, 
and has a handsome yagd (chase) of his own, a 
little beyond the church of Kreuzberg. To that 
spot the Prince was frequently accustomed to 
repair, followed by Peter, who always appeared 
overjoyed at being called upon to attend on such 
occasions. To this very day he talks of those 
excursions with the deepest and fondest recol- 
lection, mingled with expressions of regret that 
such happy hours are never more to return. 
In his praises of the Prince, I have seen his eyes 
suffused with tears, and he could hardly repress 
his emotions of pride and delight when speaking 
of a letter which he said he had the honour of 
receiving from his Royal Highness, written with 
his own hand, and requesting him to execute 
some commission for him. In Peter's family 
parlour are seen, as hereditary memorials, in- 
tended to be transmitted in a direct line from 
sire to son, three portraits, to which he calls the 
attention of every visitor; while the joy with 
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which his countenance is lighted up, as he gazes 
upon one of them in particular, evidently shews 
that he looks upon it as inappreciable. The 
first portrait is that of the late Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha; the second, that of his 
eldest son, Prince Ernest, the reigning Duke ; 
the third, and immeasurably the most highly 
prized of the whole three, that of Prince Albert. 
The private charities of the Prince were un- 
bounded, and many poor persons at Bonn, whom 
he liberally and seasonably relieved in the hour 
of their affliction, will never cease to call down 
the blessings of Heaven upon his head. Every 
succeeding day that he remained here served to 
raise him still higher in public estimation, if 
that were possible. His numerous acts of kind- 
ness and beneficence derived an additional 
charm firom the quiet and graceful dignity with 
which they were performed. Such was the uni- 
form tenor of his conduct, while residing here, 
for a period of about one year and a half: en- 
dearing himself to the middle classes by his 
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kindness and condescension ; to the upper ranks, 
by the unaffected ease and suavity of his man- 
ners ; and to the poor^ by the unceasing bounty 
that brought down upon him their heartfelt 
benedictions. 

But the termination of the summer half-year 
of 1838 approached, and with it the hour when 
Prince Albert was to bid his final adieu to the 
University of Bonn, preparatory to his being 
raised to that state of pre-eminent elevation 
which he has since attained, not more to the 
delight of his own than of his adopted country. 
The Prince retired from Bonn for the last time 
in the month of September, 1838; the 10th of 
February, 1840, being the day fixed for the 
solemnization of his marriage with the Queen of 
England The several members of the Uni- 
versity and all the inhabitants of the town, 
though deeply regretting his departure, yet 
evinced, at the same time, the strongest mani* 
festations of joy at the cause of it In the 
month of January, 1840^ just one month before 
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the royal nuptials were to take place, tlie Pro- 
fessors of the Faculty of JurisprudeDce, in which 
the Prioce had studied, presented him with a 
congratulatory Latin Address, accompanied with 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, in both hranches. 
These documents belong to history, and, to- 
gether with a Latin EpUhalamium, composed 
by one of the Professors, on the part of the Uni- 
versily, are not to be withheld fiom the British 
public. Subjoined will be found the original 
Address, followed by the translatioa ; the form 
of the Degree is given afterwords; and, last of 
all, the Epithaiamium. The tran 
latter is in KngHab verse, and as i 
possible to render it. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



Latin Prose Address, presented to His Boyfd Highness 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Grotba bj the Faculty 
of Jurisconsults of the Uniyersity of Bonn, upon his 
approaching Marriage — Degree of Doctor of Laws 
conferred upon him — Translation — Observations on 
Prince Albert's early education — Government system 
of School Education in Prussia. 



"SERENISSIMO PRINCIPI 

ALBERTO 

PRANCISCO AUGUSTO CAROLO EMANUELI 
SAXONIAE DUCI CELSISSIMO 

ORDO lUBIS C0N8ULT0BUH UTTEBABVM UNIYERSITATIS 
TBIDEBICIAB 6UXLELMIAS BHSNANAE 

8. F. D. 

" luRE quodam nostro^ celsissihe Princeps^ 
earn a Te veniam petere nobis videmur, ut, cum 
augustissimam potcntissimamque Magnae Bri- 
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tanniae Hiberniaeque Reginam, divine beneficio 
in ipso rerum humanarum fastigio positam bo- 
nisque omnibus^ quibus mortalium felicitas cen 
setur^ cumulatissimam, sancto matrimonii vin- 
culo TiBi sociaturus es, in publicae lactitiae 
communionem veniamus, ac discedentem Te e 
patrii soli finibus ad novam trans mare sedem, 
prospero Tuo Tibi fato destinatam, precibus 
votisque pie prosequamur. Ac nunc cum 
maxime recolimus iucundissimam illius tern- 
ppris memoriam^ quo Tu, Alberte, Dux se- 
RENissiME, cum Fratrc Tuo, spe patriae, et cum 
aliis non magis natalium quam virtutum claritate 
excellentissimis Principibus, in assidua comitum 
doctrina rerumque usu praestantium consue- 
tudine, inter cives academiae nostrae versabaris. 
In qua cum non solum ad elegantiores litteras 
animum adiecisses,*verum etiam illis disciplinis, 
quibus ad rem publicam administrandam regen- 
damque opus est, et maxime iuris scientiae, toto 
pectore Te dares, nobis quidem ingenii Tui 

* For " adjecisses." 
I3 
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vim ac praestantiam e propinquo cognoscere 
licuit. Nee minima sane voluptate perfimde- 
bamur, cum Te, qua es generosa et excelsa 
mente, studia Tua ita moderantem videbamus, 
ut probe Te intellexisse appareret, quanto 
magis, qui supra ceterorum mortalium condi- 
cionem generis nobilitate evecd sunt, doetrina 
cognitioneque praecellant, tanto certius eos ad 
veram et immortalem gloriam contendere, Ac* 
cedebat, quod rari admodum exempli est eoque 
pluris aestimari debet, ut summae fortunae mag- 
nitudinem ac gravitatem cum summa comitate 
amabilique morum suavitate et humanitate 
copulares. Quarum virtutum laude hominum 
animos, dum in hac urbe morabaris, minfice 
TiBi devinxisti, neque inter omnes, quibus Te 
adire contigit, quisquam est, qui Tui, o&atio- 
sissiME Frinceps, uou magno desiderio record- 
etur, neque hac tanta et felicitatis et dignitatis 
TuAE accessione summopere laetetun Nos 
autem, luris consultorum Ordo, apud quern 
nomen Tuum professus eras, nulla re magis 
gratulandi officio satis facere posse putabamus^ 
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quam si^ coUatis in Te^ commilitonum nostro- 
ram nuper decus, suinmis in utroque iure hono- 
ribus, et observantiae erga Te nostrae significa- 
tionem daremus^ et sempitemo quasi vinculo 
Te nobis et huic Musanim sedi obstringeremus. 
niud unum a Te, Fbinceps illubtrissime^ 
etiam atque etiam petimus^ ut hoc munusculum 
benivole accipias, neque tarn quid amplitudine 
TuA dignum sit^ quam quid offerri a nobis 
possit, reputare velis. Deus o. m. Te et Re- 
GiNAM ViCTORiAM; mox couiugem dulcissimam, ' 
propitio numine tueatur, et quaecuuque ad 
salutem feUcitatemque Ve0TRAm fiieiant, lar- 
giatur benigniAfifime I It» aincera ruente ac votis 
supplicibus precamur* 

^' Dabamus Bqwmq ad BhenuD}* mense lanu- 
ario aimi CfoiocQCxu 

^' Ej>uARi>t0 BociUN 0, H. A* Decanus. 

FEBDDIAVDU0 WAIiTEB. 
AUOUBTUS BETHMANK*HoiiLWEG. 

Pethus FiiANClscug Deitebs. 
GusTAVua Gaertneil 
Romeo Maurenbrecheb." 
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(tbasslation.) 

"to 
THE MOST SERENE PRmCE 

ALBERT 

FRANCIS AUGUSTUS CHARLES EMANUEL, 
MOST HIGH DUKE OF SAXONY, 

THE FACULTY OF LEABNSD JUBISCONSULTS OF FBEDSBICK 
WILLIAM*8 BHENI8H UNIYEBSITT, 

WITH MOST PROFOUND RESPECT. 



" Most High Prince, — At a time when You are 
about to unite Yourself in the holy bond of ma- 
trimony with the most august and most puissant 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
elevated by Divine Favour to the highest pin- 
nacle of terrestrial power, and most plenteously 
abounding in all things in which the felicity of 
mortals is thought to consist, we seem entitled, 
by a sort of peculiar right, to solicit Your per- 
mission to participate in the public joy, and to 
follow You with our prayers and benedictions 
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upon Your departure from the confines of Your 
native land^ for the new abode beyond the sea, 
prepared for You by Your fortunate destiny. 
And now do we most particularly bring to mind 
the most grateful remembrance of that period in 
which You, Albert, Most Serene Duke, together 
with Your Brother, (the hope of Your country,) 
and other most excellent princes, not more il- 
lustrious by their birth, than by their virtues, 
were passing Your time among the citizens* of 
our University, in constant intercourse with stu- 
dious companions, distinguished for worth, both 
in precept and practice. In which habit, as You 
did not only apply Your mind to the more 
elegant branches of learning, but also devoted 
Yourself t most cordially to those studies which 



* In Gennany, all members of Universities are called 
Citizens, and the rights and immunities secured to them 
are more clearly defined and freely admitted than those 
of the corporations of cities or of towns. — Tsanslatob. 

t In the original, all the personal pronouns referring 
directly to the Prince, are printed in capitals, and I have 
written them so accordingly. 
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are necessary to the administration and govern- 
ment of public affairs^ we have^ from prox- 
imity, been enabled to judge of the force and 
excellence of Your understanding. Nor, in- 
deed, was our satisfaction of an ordmary charac- 
ter, when we beheld You, gifted as You are, 
with a noble and exalted mind, regulating Your 
studies in such a manner as to make it apparent 
how clearly You had understood, that in propor- 
tion to the degree in which those who by the 
nobility of their descent are raised above the 
condition of other human beings, excel them in 
learning and knowledge, in the same proportion 
the more certain are they of attaining true 
honour and glory. Superadded was that, which 
is very rarely witnessed, and therefore the more 
highly to be prized ; You conjoined the magni- 
tude and importance of the most splendid for- 
tune with the most perfect gracefulness and 
amiable suavity and condescension of manners. 
During Your sojourn in this city, You have 
wonderfully secured to Yourself the affectionate 
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regards of all men, in their admiration of those 
high qualities, nor among all who have happened 
to approach You, is there one who, Most Gracious 
Prince, does not remember You with tender 
regret, and mightily rejoice at so vast an acces- 
sion as this to Your happiness and dignity. 
But we, the Members of the Faculty of Juris- 
consults, among whom You enrolled Your name, 
thought that in no way could we more satis- 
bctorily discharge our congratulatory duty, than 
whilst the highest honours in both branches of 
the law being conferred upon You, the late 
ornament of our Associate Members, we should 
both give You a testimony of our devoted 
respect, and bind You, as it were by an ever- 
lasting tie, to this seat of the Muses. 

" One &vour alone. Most Illustrious Prince, 
we most earnestly solicit,— that you graciously 
deign to accept this slight tribute ; nor so much 
consider what may be worthy of Your greatness 
to receive, as what is in our power to offer. 

'^May the Almighty God, with propitious 
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auspices^ guard You and Queen Victoria, who 
is on the eve of becoming Your most dear 
Consort, and bountifully bestow upon You all 
things which can contribute to Your health and 
happiness ! Thus, in a sincere spirit, and 
with humble supplications, do we pray. 

" Given at Bonn on the Rhine, in the month 
of January, year 1840." 

It is unnecessary to repeat the names. It 
will be observed that the Dean of the year was 
Dr. Bocking, and among the names that follow 
is that of the present Curator of the University, 
Dr. Von Bethmann-HoUweg, the highest official 
dignitary of the institution next to the Minister 
of Public Worship. 

The ever-memorable occasion on which this 
Address was presented calls for some special 
observations, for which this will be the most 
proper time and place. 

The practice of conferring honorary degrees 
has been so long established, and so generally 
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recognised in all the Unifersities of Europe, 
that it were needless to say a single word about 
it, further than is necessary to distinguish the 
unquestionable claims of learning from those 
which are merely of an adventitious character, 
arising either from birth, or from eminent ser- 
vices rendered in professions unconnected with 
learned labours. It will be recollected that the 
Heir-presumptive to the Prussian throne, a prince 
confessedly of much talent and merit, was made 
a Doctor of Laws at Oxford at the early age of 
seventeen, while the veteran Blucher and the 
Hetman Platoff had the same honour conferred 
upon them by that University. But so excellent 
had been the school educationuof Prince Albert, 
so attentive had he been to his studies before 
he came to Bonn, and so great and rapid his 
progress here, under the instruction of the first 
Professors, that positive desert made the degree 
conferred upon him assume infinitely more of 
an honourable than of an honorary character. 
Though, in Germany, it is not by any means 
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expected that a yo^g prince, before he enters 
the Uniyersitji shall be obliged to qualify him- 
self by the same severe course of study that is 
required of every youth in common life who is 
brought up in the Gymnasium, still the sons 
even of the most exalted men in the land are 
taught to know the value of extensive reading 
before they commence their academical edu- 
cation. In the Government schools of Prussia 
(and there are no other) most of the higher 
classical authors are read, which, in England^ 
are very rarely or never put into the hands of 
the student until he enters the University. In 
the Univemaes of Germany, but more especiaUy 
of Prussia, education in classics chiefly con- 
templates the science and moral application of 
principles; in the schools, it contemplates as 
intimate and extensive a knowledge as possible 
of words and facts. Hence, in ordinary cases, 
every student educated at the Gymnasium must 
prepare for a most strict examination by a 
Government Inspector, appointed for the puj> 
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pose, before he is admitted into the University. 
In presenting himself at Bonn, he is obliged to 
bring with him a certificate, called Testimonium 
MaiuritatiSf whichi however, has reference only 
to his ripeness in studies, for his age is not at 
all taken into account; the document merely 
stating that he has acquired the knowledge 
necessary to qualify him for admission. The 
Rector of the Gymnasium is the person who 
gives the certificate, and as it is an ofiicial 
voucher for the qualification of the applicant, 
he is held responsible for its correctness. Be- 
fore he gives it, he must satisfy himself that the 
student is so far master of the Greek language, 
as to be able to read any of the following 
authors, and give satisfactory answers to ques- 
tions put to him in any of them. 

POETS m GENERAL^ 

Homer, Pindar, ^schylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. 

PHILOSOPHERS. 

Plato and Aristotle. 
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OBATOB& 

Demosthenes and Isocrates. 

HISTORIANS. 

Thucydides and Xenophon. 

LATIN. 

The examination of the student in this lan- 
guage comprehends all the principal classical 
writers in prose and verse, and not only must 
he shew that he can read and translate them 
accurately, but he is also required to write Latin 
in a pure and correct style. In science, how- 
ever, he is not put to any severe test; his acquire- 
ments are presumed to be only elementary, all 
ihe higher and more difficult branches being 
reserved for his academical course. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



Style of Latin composition in the Gennan Universities 
diiferent from that in the English — ^Form of the Aca- 
demical Degree conferred upon Prince Alhert. 



As Prussia makes the general education of the 
people an object of the highest moral as well 
as political importance, she has the satisfaction 
to find that, with few exceptions, all the smaller 
States of Germany are every way disposed to 
follow so noble an example. From the ob- 
servations made in the preceding chapter, the 
reader will have seen that in all cases in which 
the sons of persons in the middle ranks of life 
(and many abo in the upper) are intended for 
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any of the learned professions, a vast store of 
classical knowledge is indispensably required, 
under the Prussian system, as a preparatory 
qualification for the University. If, therefore, 
the young Saxon Prince, who, from the privi- 
leges of his position, in right of his illustrious 
descent, was exempt from the obligation of 
acquiring any such knowledge, or of bringing 
with him to Bonn any certificate whatever 
of his previous attainments-^if Prince Albert, 
thus circumstanced, was found by his college 
tutors, on his arrival here, eminently qualified 
to enter at once upon the study of Boman 
Law, we must conclude that his own talents 
and natural docility were peculiarly &vourable 
in giving efiect to early and valuable instruc- 
tion. 

The style and form of the Academical Degree 
conferred upon the young Prince will appear 
not a little strange to the classical scholars of 
our English Universities ; but no critic will stop 
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to comment upon exceptions or differences in a 
case like this^ where nothing ought to be con- 
sidered save that fervent feeling which does 
honour to the hearts of those with whom a most 
honourable tribute has originated. Moreover, 
be it remembered, that the modem Latin com- 
position of Englishmen, whether in prose or 
verse, very often appears quite as strange to the 
Germans as that of the latter does to the English ; 
indeed, I well recollect having heard a learned 
German say, in the Theatre of the University 
of Oxford, at the time that the Installation of 
the Duke of Wellington as Chancellor took 
place, that Dr« Phillimore was the only English- 
man who could write Latin in the style of the 
Augustan age. He also said that Englishmen, 
though most profound and critical as book 
scholars, yet, in speaking or writing Latin, too 
frequently adopted the idiom of their own lan- 
guage, and uw'Itomanized (this was the very 
word he uttered) that of Cicero and of Caesar, 
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of Catalliis and of VirgiL I ooold perceive^ 
however, that this learned individual, who kept 
up a Ladn correspondence with several literary 
men in England, was not only altogether hyper- 
critical, in his nice disdncticHis, but extremely 
prejudiced in his opinions. He belonged to a 
certain school of German critics^ the disciples 
of which, whether fix>m vanity or obstinacy, 
think nothing of making assertions which are 
completely refiited by universal experience. If 
he had said, that, in his opinion. Dr. Phillimore 
wrote Latin with exquisite taste and classical 
purity, he would only have stated an indisputable 
fact; but in ascribing to him the merit of being 
the only Englishman who could do so, he sub- 
jected his judgment to be impugned by the 
great majority of the learned men of Europe. 

These remarks have been produced by the 
document above alluded to, and it will be per- 
ceived, from its very peculiar construction, that 
a close idiomatical translation of it in the English 
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language was no easy task. The original copy 
is not punctuated from the beginning to the 
end ; and the following is an exact transcript of 
it, every word being in capital letters, as in the 
original 



Q. B. F. P. P. & a 

▲VCTOBTTATE 8VMMI8QVE AVSPICIIS 

AVGVSTISSIMI AC POTENTISSIMI BORVSSORVM REGIS 

CLBMENTISSIMI VNIVKB8ITATIS LITTBRARVM FRIDBRICIAX OVILBLHIAB RHKNANAB 
CONDITORI8 XT CONSRRVATORIS MVNIFICBNTISSIBII 

FRIDERICI GVILELMI III. 

EIY8DEM YNITERSITATIS RECTORE MAGNIFICO 

GEORGIO AVGVSTO GOLDFVSS 

rHnoiomAK a* umhiciiiam socvobb aooiiO»xAa mnmALoaxABQTa vbovvsiobb rTBueo obsutabzo 

IKVIBOBTM COOLOeiCI BT lfIirBBAX.OOICI OXBBCTOBB IBKINABII rKTIICI MODBBATOBB OB9ZNIB AQTIIJLB 

BTBBAB BaviTB MVIiTAByil lOCIBTATIVK UTTBBABXABTN lODALX 

EGO 
ITRIS C0N8VLT0RVM ORDINIB HOC TBMrORB OKCANT8 XT PROMOTOIl LKOITIHB CONSTXTVTTS 

EDVARDVS BOCKING 

XVSIS TTBIYSQYE DOCTOR XT PROFESSOR PYBLTCVS ORDINARIVS COLLEOII QYOD IVXI ]>ICYin>0 

PRAEXST 80DALIB SENIOR 

IN 

PRINCIPEM SERENISSIMVM CELSISSIMYM 

ALBERTVM 

FBANCISCVM AVGVSTVM CAROLVM EMANVELEM 

SAXONIAE DYCEM COBYRGENSEM AC GOTHANYM 

AD CONCELEBRANDAM DIEI LAETIS8IMI HEHORIAH 
QVO SPONSVS PRINCEPS IP8IVB PRINCIPATVS DECYS 

SANCTTM CONIVGn FOEDVS 

CVM 

AVGVSTISSIMA POTENTISSIMAQVE MAGNAE BRITANNIAE HIBERNIAEQVE REGTNA 

VICTORIA ALEXANDRINA 

A QVA SPLENDrDISSIMYM SFLENDIDIV8 REFVLGET DTADEMA 

INITVRVS EST 

VT 

DVM INKTMERA HORTALIYM PER OHNES TERBARVM ORA8 QVOTQVOT BRITANNICO SCEPTRO PARENT 
HVLTITYPO £T VERO ETIAM GEilHANIA NOBTRA QVAMVIS AEGRE CAEIS8IM0 PRINCIPE CARITYBA 

FAVBTA OMNIA APFRECANTYR 

NB DBSIT 

YNIYER8ITATI8 RHENANAE ORDO ITRI8 CON6YLTORYH 
QVI OBSBRVANTISSIMA MENTB SIBI ORATYLATYR 

CELSissmi PRINCIPI8 ALBERTI nobilissimvm nomen 

INTBR COMMILITONYM 8YORYH NYMBRVM NYPER RBLATYM 

LAETY8 ILLE PRINCIPI8 STYDIORYM TESTIS AC SAPIENTIAE E 8TUDIIS EFFLORE8CENTI8 ADMIRATOR 
AYGYSTISSIMYM EX TOT PRAECELLENTIS INGEKII ANIMIQYE YIRTYTIBYS PRAESIOIYM LITTXRU 

IPSI8 AYOYRANiS 

EX YNTAMIMI OBDINIS MET DECBETO 
BYMMOS IN YTROQVE IVRB HONORES D0CT0RI8QYE NOBCEN lYEA ET PRIYILEGIA CONTYLI 

COLI.ATAQVE ESSE TESTOR 
IN CYIYB REI FIOEM BANC TABYLAM ORDINIS lYRIS CONSYLTORYH SIOILLO SANCITAM 8YB8CUP8I 

BONNAE A.D. ZXYHI. SIENSIS lANYABn ANN! ddlOOGCZL. 

(LS) 



(tbanslation.) 
may it be always prosperous happy auspicious and most happy 

BY THE AUTHORITY AND UNDER THE HIGHEST AUSPICES 

OF THE MOST AUGUST & PUISSANT KING OF THE PRUSSIANS 

FREDERICK WILLIAM III. 

THV UOST BENIGN FOUNOBR AND MOST MUNIFICBNT CONSERVATOR OF FREDERICK WILLIAM*S 

LEARNED RHENISH UNIVERSITY 

OF THE RECTOR MAGNIFICUS* OP THAT UNIVERSITY 

GEORGE AUGUSTUS GOLDFUSS 

BOCVOB OT rHII.080FHT AND MIDIdHB rUBLIC FROrsSBOB IM ORDIWABT OF XOOLO&T AWD XIiriBAIOOT 
SIBBCTOB OF THX SOOLOttlCAIi AHD MINBBALOeiCAL MDSBUHB MODBBATOB OF THB 
FHTBICAIi BBKINABT KHIGHV OF THB OBDBB OF THB BSD BAObB 
FBI.LOW OF MART LBABHBD 80CIBTIBS 

THAT THE FACULTY OF JURISCONSULTS OF THE RHENISH UNIVERSITY 
BK NOT WANTING TO THEMSELVES IN MOST RESPECTFUL ORATVLATIONS 

UPON THE MOST NOBLE NAME OF THE MOST EXALTED PRINCE 

ALBERT 

LATELY ENROLLED AMONG THE NUMBER OF THEIR ASSOCIATE FELLOWS 

WHILST 

COUNTLESS MULTrrUDES ALL OVER THE GLOBE, WHEBEVEB THE BRITISH SCEPTRE IS ACKNOWLEDGED 

AMD OBETED AND EVEN ALSO OUR GERMANY THOUGH RELUCTANTLY 

PARTING WITH HER HOST DEAR PRINCE 

INVOKE ALL BLESSINGS 

IM CELEBRATION OF THAT MOST HAPPY DAY ON WHICH A BETROTHED PRINCE THB 
ORNAMENT OF HIS OWN PRINCIPALITY IS ABOUT TO BNTER INTO 

THE HOLT BOND OF MATRIMONY 

WITH 

THE MOST AUGUST AND PUISSANT 

VICTORIA ALEXANDRINA 

QUBEN OF GBEAT BBITAIN AND IBELAND 
FROM WHOM THB MOST SPLENDID DIADEM DBRIVBS ADDITIONAL LUSTRE 

I EDWARD BOOKING 

LBOITIHATELY APPOINTED DEAN AND PROMOTER OF THE FACULTY OF JURISCONSULTS FOR 

THB OCCASION 

THE JOYFUL WITNESS OF THAT PRINCE'S STUDIES, AND ADMIRER OF THE RIPENING 

WI8DOK RESULTING FROM THEM, WHILE AUGURING THE MOST AUGUST PROTECTION FOR LEASNINO 

FROM BO MANY PRE-EMINEHT ENDOWMENTS OF MIND AND PISPOSITION, 

BY 
THE UNANIMOUS DISCBEB OF MY FACULTY 

HAVE CONFERRED AND TESTIFY THAT THERE HAVE BEEN CONFERRED 

UPON 

HIS MOST SERENE HIGHNESS THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PRINCE 

ALBERT 

FRANCIS AUGUSTUS CHARLES EMANUEL 

DUKE OF SAXONY COBURG AND GOTHA 

THE HIGHEST HONOUBS AND TITLE BIGHTS AND PBIVILEGES OF DOCTOB IN BOTH 

BRANCHES OF TEO: LAW 

IN WITNESS WHEBEOF 
I HAYS SUBSCRIBED THIS DEED RATIFIED BT THE SEAL OF THE FACULTY 01^ JURISCOKSULTS 

AT BONN JANUARY 28tH A.D. 1840. 
(For the Official Seal.) 

* The Academical rank implied in this word being: better defined and understood in the orig^al 
than it could be in the English word " Magnificent/* I have not translated it. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



Office of Poet Laureate a sinecure in England — Her 
Majesty's Marriage not celebrated in verse by any 
British Poet — Most fanciful Epithalamium upon the 
occasion, by Dr. Ritchl, of the University of Bonn — 
Anticipated Criticisms upon that production — Copy of 
the Original — Close Translation in English verse — 
Decisions on Prize Essays. 



It will be seen from the date^ that the learned 
distinction thus noticed in detail was conferred 
upon Prince Albert in the month of January, 
1840; but in the following month, and imme- 
diately after his marriage, a Congratulatory 
Tribute, of a much more interesting character, 
was presented to his Royal Highness, on the 
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part of the University. There are certain public 
circumstances connected ivith this additional 
token of respectful and affectionate regard which 
ought not to be lost sight of, in whatever esti- 
mate may be formed of it by the people of 
England. 

For a very long time before bodily and mental 
affliction had rendered the late Dr. Southey 
utterly incapable of making any display of those 
intellectual powers, which have given to the 
world so many proofs of a mind fertile in fancy, 
and altogether original in the designs of its 
creations, his office of Poet Laureate might be 
said to have fallen, not alone into abeyance, but 
into total desuetude. Even at the time when 
his state of health left him no excuse whatever 
for not giving to the Crown and the Public a 
few occasional verses, in acknowledgment of his 
sack and salary, his lyre was never once heard. 
No joyful event, in which the sovereign and 
the nation were alike concerned, could possibly 
inspire him to song. To reconcile a silence so 
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long and pertinacious with the receipt of a 
salary, however small, for which it was expected 
that at least something should be done in re- 
turn, is quite impossible. If a Poet Laureate 
thinks it unworthy of his dignity of mind to be 
a stipendiary bard of the Crown, he ought not 
to accept the office ; and if, having accepted it, 
he feels his pride to be too sensitive for its 
duties, he ought immediately to resign. It is a 
very remarkable circumstance, that though the 
people of the United Kingdom hailed with joy 
and gladness in all quarters the highly interest- 
ing and important event of the marriage of their 
young Queen, — an event which has proved so 
truly auspicious both to the august parties them- 
selves and the nation at large, not one poet, 
throughout the whole extent of Great Britain 
and Ireland, has been known to celebrate it by 
the slightest effort of his Muse. In Germany, 
however, the land that has given birth to her 
Majesty's Consort, (but at a long distance from 
Saxony,) the case has been veiy different 
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The authorities of the University of Bonn> 
wishing to enhance the Doctor's Degree by the 
graceful addition of a Latin Poem^ immediately 
after it was conferred, requested Dr. RitchI, one 
of the most distinguished of the younger Pnv* 
fessors, to write an JEpWuzlatnium, in whatever 
style he thought best adapted to his genius, and 
most worthy of the display of it, upon so in- 
spiring a subject. That gentleman lost not a 
moment in attending to their request ; but as 
the flight which his fervid &ncy has taken will 
appear far too erratic and aerial to tlie cold 
critics of England, I think it right, as his trans- 
latc»r, to anticipate them at once in the ob- 
jections they are certain to make to the very 
strange and unierrene poem he has produced. 
But, in the meantime, I must first observe, that 
they cannot deny to Dr. Ritchl the merit of 
writing Latin verse in a full and flowing strain. 
They will say, however, and indeed very justly, 
that his mythological design is totally unsuited 
to the subject, and that his language is too turgid 
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in pomp^ too florid and figurative in ornament: 
they will ridicule the very idea of introducing 
Venus and Diana in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, (the epoch of steam-boats and 
railroads,) and describing them as violently op- 
posed to each other upon the question as to 
whether the Queen of England shall consent to 
be led to the hymeneal altar, or, following the 
example of Queen Elizabeth, firmly determine 
to remain unmarried. But these, and the 
various other extravagances with which the 
poem abounds, are the faults of an exuberant 
genius, as yet wholly unguided by taste and 
too little restrained by judgment The critics 
of England will also protest against some con- 
ceits which are found in this production. One 
of them occurs in the words ** — Nomen et 
omen habens ;'' and Mr. Bowen, one of the gen- 
tiemen of whom I have spoken in the pre&ce, 
always prompt at detecting any instance of bad 
taste, did not sufier this to escape him, in reading 
over the poem, while he entirely agreed in the 
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objection I had made to it, before I had yet 
finished the translation. 

Thus much in anticipation of the faults 
which almost every modem Aristarchus in 
England will find with Dr. Ritchl's tributary 
efiusion. Let me now offer a few words in 
extenuation of them. Dr. Ritchl is compara- 
tively a young man, being little more than thirty 
years of age, and though acknowledged to be 
gifted with a highly poetical genius, has never 
distinguished himself as a votary of the Muses 
with the same success that has attended his 
career as a learned philologist, now deemed 
worthy of co-operating in the academical labours 
of the great Welcker. One main cause of his 
wild adventurous flights is, that his mythological 
learning has such an effect upon his mind, as 
perversely to influence all his poetical inspira* 
tions. Could he but moderate this propensity, 
and confine himself to a natural description of 
events, whether real or imaginary, but with that 
fireedom of colouring and embellishment to 

k3 
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which every poet is prescriptively entitled, there 
is no doubt whatever that he might produce 
some splendid samples of poetry which would 
be worthy of the powers that he unquestionably 
possesses, and confer additional &me upon the 
land of Goethe and of Schiller. With genius, 
the first grand requisite, he is more than abun- 
dantly supplied ; in taste and judgment, without 
which genius is useless, he has everyfliing to 
acquire. Yet there are, in this poem, even with 
all its fiiults, several passages of great poetical 
beauty. The following is a copy of the original 
composition, beginning with the Dedication. 



ALBERTO 

SERENISSIMO DVCI SAXONIAE 

SVO NVPER CIVI IIXVSTRISSIMO 

NVPTIARVM 

CVM 

VICTORIA 

AVGVSTISSIMA BRITANNIAE EEGINA 

FACTARVM CAVSSA* 
S, P. D. 

£X ANIMI SENTENTIA GRATVLABVNDA 



LITTEBARVM VNIVEBSITAS 
FEIDEEICIA GVILELMIA EHENANA. 



BONKAE X. VEBBVAIU A. CtdtOCOCXJUX. 



* This, and cverj word in the poem, is printed as it appears in 
the copy deposited in the Archives of the UniTersity; 
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Q. B. F. F. F. Q. S. 



Ergo virgineis sceptris parere iuberent 

Divi Saxonibus condita regna viris ? 
Maesta Britannorum gens miraretur Elisae 

MagDanimae privos post tria saecia toros? 
Aemulaque illius vinci regina negaret 

Sic quoque victricis nomen et omen habens ? 
Nempe pharetratae stabat sic mente voluntas 

Dianae, glacie cui fera corda rigent 
Est aliquid, solio de iino geminare triumphos ! 

Tale decus castis inseruisse choris ! 

Verum Dictynnae tarn dins invidet ausis 
!Non unquam victo numine freta dea. 
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Multaque flammato Cythereia corde volutans. 

Quid male sana, inquit^ quid mea regna 
petisf 
Nonne satis, sodas tibi tot, Latonia, nymphas 

Mascula devotas spernere, saeva, iuga f 
Quid cupis aetemis mortales iungei^e honores ? 

Debita quin victm: praemia forma ferat f 
Iratae quae sit Veneris vindicta, memento. 

Ocius aerio devolat ilia Note, 
Perque oras' hominum Germanaque rura va- 
gatur: 

Vnde tibi regum^ terra Britanna, seges. 
Denique turritas gressum compescit ad arces. 

Qua Thuringa domus nobile nomen habet : 
Nobilius^ postquam venerantur Saxonas una 

Cum Lusitanis Belgica regna duces.* 
Constitit, ut iuvenem stupidis conspexit ocellis^ 

Cui sedet in blando regius ore decor. 



* This alluaion to the reigning King of the Belgians, 
and the Eing-Consort of Poitagal, hoth Saxons, is a very 
happy one, and very gtacefully made.-- Tsanslatob. 
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Spirant virtutem generoso pectora flatu^ 
Germanaque micant lumina plena fide. 

Hie, ait, hie dignus, deeoret cui tempara myrtiu: 
ISc nUhi quaerendi Jlnis, opinor, odeiL 

Non metuet vinei, cupiet vineatur ut ipsa 
A taK quanwis dura pueUa vbro* 

TEque, ALBERTE, manu prensum voce in- 
crepat: lUue^ 
Eia age, virgineum te diadema vocaL 
Hand mora : navigerum ad Tamesim TE ducit 
ovantem^ 
Fallere nee patitur verba parentis Amor. 
Vinceris et vincis : TIBI dat VICTORIA 
palmam: 
Fronuba significat gaudia znille dea. 
Mox Hymenaeus adest, sponsis fert myrtea serta : 
Splendent soUenni regia tecta face* 

* There is here an evident imitation of a magnificent 
passage in Catullus, in which the poet describes the gor- 
geous pomp with whidi the muniage of Thetis and Peleus 
was celebrated. Hie paaaage is this — 

^Ouidet ebor solus, ooUuoent pocula mensis, 

Tota domus gaudet regali isplendida gaza.** 

TSANSJLATOB. 
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Volgus Ifymen Hymeaaee vocat: quaUt aera 
plausue: 
Festivo leboat Teutonia on sono. 

loBoIito Rheous stiepitu pater exmus, undis 

Distinctum tolllt vite virente caput, 
Et qtia sazosi septemplice colmine montes 
Nobila contingimt, talia dicta dedlL 
- Heus, ait, hem civet, et nobis gaudiafedt 

Haec deus : immemores non decet esse dacis. 
Quern cum ffermano, patriae duo sidera,fovit 

Laurigerae Bonnae docta Camena sinU. 
lUvm Castalio mitrUum nectare nostis : 

mi usquam ALBERTO suavius orbis kabet. 
Vrbi grande decas, maestis cum civibus iUum * 

Naper es amistum guesta, magistra cohort. 
Ergo in iaetiiiae consortia iaeta venite ; 

Haec amor, haec pietas dicere vota iubet: 
Vivitefelices, PAR NOBILE: dulda VOBIS 

Nor vibts casus laedere vincUi gueoL 
lUustri pariUs generetur stirpe 
Manet ut ad seros gloria avi 
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Vivite felices : pleno V08 Copia cornu 
Auffustamque beent Spesque Fidesque domum. 

Turn placida quondam, PRINCEPS CARIS- 
SIMEy f route 
Vitae Rhenanae TE meminisse iuvet 

Dixit et in glaucis abscondidit era fluentis : 
Consonus insequitur dicta susurrus aquae. 



(tbanslation of th£ dedication.) 

TO 

ALBERT 

MOST SERENE DUKE OF SAXONY 

FBEDEBICK WILLIAM'S RHENISH UNIVEESITY 

WITH ^ 

CORDIAL CONGEATULATIONS 

TO ITS LATE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS CITIZEN 

IN 

GELEBUATION OF HIS MABRUGE 

WITH 



VICTORIA 



THE MOST AUGUST QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN 



WITH MOST PROFOUND R£SF£CT. 



BONN, MONTH FEBR. YEAR 1840. 
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(tbanslation of the ro£M.) 



MAY IT BE PROSPEROUS, HAPPY, AUSPICIOUS, 

AND MOST HAPPY! 

Should^ then, the gods a Virgin's sway ordain. 
Where Saxon warriors raised a proud domain? 
Should pensive Britons marvel to behold 
Eliza's couch peculiar, as of old ? 
And should a Queen, the rival of her fame. 
Triumphant both in auspices and name. 
Firmly deny that She could be subdued ? 
The quiver'd goddess* will'd it, and pursued : 
Diana still would play her wonted part, 
With freezing coldness and unfeeling heart 

* Diana is represented with a quiver on her person. 
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A pair of triumphs from a single throne 
Were somethmg not in common triumphsknown ! 
How proud to add embellishment so rare 
To the chaste circles of her £cigid fair I 
But Venus^ boldly confident in mighty 
And wrathful at the sad and dismal sight 
Of Dictynna's* audacious, baneful deeds, 
'Midst anxious thoughts, inflamed with rage pro* 

ceeds:— 
" Perversely rash, why trespass on my ground ? 
Is't not enough that haughty nymphs abound 
In thy Latonia — ^nymphs that hate and scorn 
All male restramts, as odious to be borne ? 
Why seek terrestrial honours to combine 
With those that are immortal and divine ? 
Where Beauty can victoriously succeed. 
Why should she not bear off her proper meed ? 
Remember what the vengeance dread may be 
That Venus in her anger can decree." 



* The name of one of IMana's njrmphs, and sometimes, 
as in this instance, given to the goddess herself.—- Taiirs. 
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Then^ swifter than the south wind^ through the 

skies^ 
O'er various coasts and German lands she flies, 
Whence to thee, Britain, long as thou hast 

thriven,* 
A fruitful stock of monarchs has been given. 
At last she quickly checks her fleet career. 
Where she beholds a stately castle near, 
Tower'd and embattled, where the name and 

place 
Bespeak a noble, proud, Thuringian race ; 
More noble still, while Saxon Kings revered 
To Gauls t and Lusitanians are endear'd. 
She stood and gazed, with dull distrustful eyes. 
That seem'd bedimm'd and lost in wUd surprise. 



* The slight interpolation to which this note refers will 
readily be excused by the author of the poem, but especially 
by every Englishman, who considers how much his country 
owes to Sovereigns of Saxon origin, from the days of the 
great Alfred down to the happy reign of her present 
Majesty, Queen Victoria.— Trans. 

t The Belgians derive their descent from the ancient 
Gauls. 
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While fix'd upon a Prince, with royal grace 
Depicted in his bland, expressive face ; 
His manly breast with gen'rous ardour fired, 
His glance e'en all that German Faith inspired,* 
'^ This," she exclaims, ^' this personage alone 
Deserves to call the myrtle wreath his own. 
Methinks that now my wand'ring search is 

o'er; 
Nor will a Maid, howe'er severe before. 
Fear to be conquer'd — nay, she'll fain be sway'd, 
Where such a Lord and Master is obe/d." 

Thee, Albert, then the goddess thus excites : — 

" Haste where a Virgin diadem invites." 

On to the Thames, o'erspread with crowded 

sails. 
Thy speed she urges, and so far prevails. 
That Love shall not by any sly conceit 
His parent's promise artfully defeat. 

* The phrase Germana Fides is as proverbial among the 
people of Grermany in a good sense, as the phrase Punica 
Fides was among the ancient Romans in a bad one. 
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Conquering and conquer'd, thine it is to gain 
Victoria's hand, exulting in her reign. 
Unbounded joy the bridemaid goddess shews. 
And Hymen comes the hallow'd rites to close. 
Presenting to th' iUustrious plighted pair 
The myrtle chaplets they must duly wear. 
The sacred torch illumes the palace hatls. 
Acclaiming shouts are raised beyond the walls ; 
The nuptial strain is echoed all around, 
And Hymen I Hymenaeel is the sound: 
A sound return'd with loud responsive roars 
Of echoes wafted from Teutonic shores. 

Excited by these strange and deafening cheers, 
His vine-crown'd head Old Bhenus now uprears. 
While from the spot where Seven Great Moun- 
tains rise,* 
Whose rocky summits touch th' impending skies^ 
He cries aloud, ^' Behold, some god hath given 
These joys to us, as favours sent from Heaven ! 

* The most conspicuous of these mountahis is the 
Drachonfels. 
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That Princely Chief our homage must command, 
Whom, with his Brother, (Lustres of the land,) 
The Muse still cherish'd, where such fame he 

won, 
Amidst the laurell'd, classic shades of Bonn : 
Than Albert, on Castalian nectar fed. 
The world hath ne'er a sweeter object bred. 
Ye Magistrates, that lately, when array'd 
In solemn guise, the public grief display'd 
At losing him, who was the gra<;e and pride 
Of that fair town o'er which ye still preside^ 
Assemble now in fiill and joyous band. 
All sacred claims our votive prayers demand. 
Illustrious Pair, perpetual be Your joy, 
Bless'd in Your bonds. Your bliss without alloy I 
From such a stock, in one bright, glorious line. 
May splendid Monarchs through all ages shine I 
With happy lives, abundance without end. 
May Faith and Hope Your Royal House attend ! 
Then, dearest Prince, be Thine, with front 

serene, 
Oft to recall each fond and pleasing scene 
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Of cherish'd days remember'd to the last, 
Days with Thy Rhenish Ahna Mater passed P 

He spake, and quickly sought his azure bed. 
Harmonious waters whispering o'er his head. 



The classical reader will, I trust, do me the 
justice to admit, that in this version of an ever- 
memorable Latin poem, I have rather studiously 
sought to keep the poet's flight steadily and 
constantly in view, than presumptuously at- 
tempted to soar after him to a height so far 
above my feeble powers to attain. 

It is most extraordinary how a profound 
scholar like Dr. Ritchl, and one always en- 
gaged in severe, abstruse studies, should have 
allowed his imagination to cany him into wild, 
visionary regions, which philosophers and philo- 
logists are never known to seek, and to which 
even very few poets of the present day are 
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ambitious of ascending. M;y thology is a vehicle 
far too antiquated and fantastical^ to serve as 
the car of a poet's balloon in modern times. 

In the synopsis of the Lectures to be de- 
livered during the winter season of the present 
year, I find that Dr. Ritchl is to commence, 
1st, a series of Philological Dialogues; 2nd, 
Explications of the History of the Scenic Art 
of the Ancient Romans, wiA Interpretations of 
passages in Plautus; 3rd, Critical Commen- 
taries and Hermeneutics ; and, 4th, Interpre- 
tations of the Theogony of Hesiod, to be given 
as exercises for the Students of the Philological 
Seminary, accompanied with Disputations in the 
Latin language. In the opinion of one of the 
best judges now living, the celebrated Welcker, 
he is considered to be eminently qualified to 
discourse upon these and all other siibjects in 
the same department of learning. 

In a former part of this work, I have stated 
that prizes are given by the several Faculties for 
the best written Essays upon subjects pertaining 

L 
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respectively to each or to any of them. On the 
3rd of August lasti the decisions respecting the 
merits of the candidates for those of the pre- 
ceding year were publicly announced in the 
customary form. Two or three translated ex- 
tracts from them will not be uninteresting to 
the general reader^ while all persons connected 
with the Universities and Public Schools of 
Great Britain and Ireland will peruse them with 
avidity. The first I shall notice is the decision 
of the Faculty of Evangelical Theolc^^ the 
postulate being) *^ Rules of Christian Faith 
should be illustrated and judged of by collated 
passages from the works of Irenasusi Tertullian, 
and Origen." Upon this the commentary of 
the candidate was, thati accordiug to Tertullian, 
Truth, rather than the argument of innovation, was 
to be used as the means of refuting heresies* The 
decision stated, ^^ that in the Essay these words 
were used as if in a symbolical sense ; that the 
author had adduced various arguments from the 
whole circle of the ancient, and all the principal 
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modem writers, by whom this question had been 
discussed; but he had not, however^ either 
thoroughly examined or accurately defined the 
force and import of the rules themselves, and 
their relation to each other. His Latinity, too, 
was neither remarkable for elegance nor for 
gravity of style, nor was it free from idiomatical 
faults, though, for the most part, good : where- 
fore, he should be cautioned against doing that 
through indolent negligence {pet osciiantiam), 
for which ignorance could not be pleaded as an 
excuse, and that he should not hesitate to amend 
his little treatise (libeUum)^ which tnight easily 
be done ; but, from the commencementi he had 
correctly shewn the distinction between public 
and private rulesof&ith, — between the baptismal 
and ecclesiasticali and the theological symbol. 
He had also very well, but not with equal ability 
as more experienced writers, explained the re- 
lation between these forms and the ordinance 
of Holy Scripture ; nor had he accounted un- 
satis&ctorily for the rules propounded by the 

l2 
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Fathers, whether as to the spirit of Gnosticism, 
and the necessity of banishing it from the 
Church, or as regarded other matters. In the 
first place, by the exercise of his own judgment, 
and the results of his reading, he had well de- 
fined the agreement and discordance of formu- 
laries, and partly noted those instances in which 
there appeared to be omissions, and partly traced 
to their causes those in which some matters were 
omitted, while others were introduced. Lastly, 
he had judiciously compared the ancient symbols 
with those of a more recent date, although some- 
times not diffident enough in the exercise of 
his judgment (etsi aliquando judicio sua nan 
diffisui).^ The decision concludes with these 
words : — " Therefore, if he had had competitors 
{si concertatares esset nactus), he would not have 
been far distant firom the best of them; now 
that he appears alone, let the prize awarded by 
the Faculty be given to him. The successful 
candidate is Wilibald Beyschlag, of Frankfort, 
Student of Evangelical Theology." 
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The examiners in the Faculty of Philosophy, 
after expressing their regret that there were no 
candidates for the prize proposed for the best 
Essay on Philological Learning in connexion 
with Botany, adverted to a theme of a different 
description. The postulate in this was, that 
the history of the Roman Senate should be 
traced from the year 608 A. u. c. (Ab Urbe 
Condita,) from the bmlding of the city, and 
thence, after the conquest of Macedonia, 
Greece, and Carthage, continued down to the 
times of the Emperors Augustus and Tiberius. 
For the prize, in the present instance, there was 
but one candidate, and not only has his paper 
been rejected, but he himself severely rebuked 
for the tone and style of it In his commen- 
tary upon the text, he has shewn much more 
confidence than his attainments could justify, 
and thus incurred the marked censure of the 
examiners. They have even gone so far as to 
borrow metaphors from the hair-dresser's shop 
for the purpose of curing him of his vanity. The 
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paper he sent in had upon it the following 
superscription — Potestas in populo, auetoritas in 
Senatu, (Power is vested in the people^ authority 
in the Senate.) In reference to the proposition 
here advanced, and the manner in which it is 
treated, the examiners say, ** This author has 
probably some experience as a writer, though 
too frequently, while forming little flowers and 
curls of eloquence (Jhsculos quosdam et ctTicinnas 
orcLtiomSy) which are quite foreign from the 
gravity and simplicity of the subject, yet re- 
dolent of novel perfume, he has not duly con- 
sidered the difficulties of the question itself and 
the severe study necessary to overcome them. 
Whence it happens that, going into constant 
digressions upon points of Roman History 
already known to aU the world, he generally 
slurs, with a hasty pen, over matters of the 
greatest moment, and says not one word about 
the many differences of opinion existing among 
the learned respecting the Roman Senate. 
Wherefore the Faculty not only hacTnot awarded 
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the prize to this writer, but cautions him to lay 
aside his levity, for which he has incurred very 
grave reprehension, and apply himself to more 
severe study and diligent industry." 

In Jurisprudence (one of the two Faculties 
in which Prince Albert studied) there was only 
a solitary candidate for the prize ; and he, like 
the writer in the last case, an unsuccessful one ; 
though, unlike him, commended for his industry, 
instead of being severely censured for his 
neglect The postulate was, ** Those matters, 
which are said to pertain to the office of judge, 
ought to be more accurately expounded by illus- 
trations from the Civil and the Canon Law.'' 
The writer here took for his commentary the 
words, *^ He is not a judge, if not influenced by 
justice." The following are the terms in which 
the decision of the Faculty was delivered: — 
** Though this treatise evinces a degree of in- 
dustry both commendable and useful to the 
author, still it has not entitled him to the honour 
of the prize. In the first place, the author has 
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failed in defining the true and exact significar 
tion of the office of judge ; whence it is, that in 
the whole work he has wandered far away fix>m 
the real question. He has cumulated many 
generalities respecting judicial matters, but he 
has hardly touched those things which, in the 
absence of the parties, it behoves the judge either 
to do or deliberate upon according to his own firee 
opinion. He has not at all acquitted himself 
satisfactorily in treating of points which appeared 
to him to be untenable in law, nor adduced any 
good reason for omitting all notice of the 
question of appellate jurisdiction. Lastly, he 
has taken his materials far less from original 
sources, than from more recent books ; and had 
he not done so, he would have fallen into fewer 
errors in the use of Latin words, particularly 
those relating to the law." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Prince Albert's knowledge of Music — ^Influence of Music 
on the German character — ^Palace of Bruhl — Grand 
Concert— Descriptive details— The Lyric Poet Reiff 
— The popular and patriotic German song, " Das Leben 
am Rhem," with a translation, and the Music — Con- 
clusion. 

In the opinion of some excellent judges at 
Bonn, Prince Albert had acquired a consider- 
able knowledge of music before his arrival here, 
and the instructions he received from Dn Breid- 
enstein, during his academical residence, served 
to render him complete in that accomplish- 
ment. The love of music may be said to be a 
passion in the physical constitution of the 

l3 
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German people ; and^ regulated as it is in this 
country, by the purest taste and most profound 
science, it produces certain decided and direct 
effects, which have a most pleasing as well as 
powerful influence upon the national character. 
To encourage this inherent passion, has always 
been the policy of German Sovereigns; for in 
disastrous times, when the land was oppressed 
and enthralled by ruthless invaders, they found 
it to be the strongest incentive to patriotism. 
Upwards of a century ago, the fastidious Ches- 
terfield could not endure the idea of seeing his 
son touch a musical instrument, deeming such 
an act the greatest possible derogation firom his 
dignity; yet, at that very time> in Germany, the 
legitimate heirs to sovereign princes were ex* 
pected, and even enjoined, to cultivate an art 
which a British nobleman thought too mean and 
mechanical for a son whose only pretensions to 
distinction were derived from his spurious birth. 
Since his days, however, a total revolution has 
taken place in the public taste in England, in 
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this respect All the members of the Royal 
Family have^ for many years past, evinced the 
strongest partiality for music ; and if Geoige IV., 
when in the zenith of his power as a monarch, 
did not disdain to touch the keys of a piano, it 
is not likely that any future Chesterfield can 
attempt to establish a precedent which shall 
render it unseemly for any future British mon- 
arch to do so. These remarks occurred to me 
while witnessing a most beautiful and brilliant 
scene, at which about five thousand persons 
were present, on the 12th of September, 1844, 
in the grounds of the Royal Palace of BruhL 
Bat as the people of Germany confidently ex- 
pect that the Queen of England and Prince 
Albert will visit their country at no distant day, 
and as Bruhl is one of the places already con- 
templated for thehr sojourn, when on the Rhine, 
a short notice of it will be desirable before I 
enter into any description of the scene to which 
I have adverted* 
BruU (the ancient Brolium of the Romans) is 
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a small town, or rather a large village, with about 
2300 inhabitants, and lying between Bonn and 
Cologne, but nearer to the latter. The palace, 
forming three sides of a spacious quadrangle, 
stands in the midst of an open plain, richly 
wooded all around; and though within a very 
short distance of the railroad, and free of access 
to all persons, yet so correct is the conduct of 
the people at large, that no inconvenience or 
improper intrusion is ever known to occur on 
that account Close to the spot on which the 
present edifice rises in stately grandeur, stood a 
feudal castle, built in 1284, by Siegfireid Von 
Westerburg, to overawe the inhabitants of Co- 
logne. Near it, too, ran a Roman road from 
the latter place to Treves. From 1677 to 1583 
the town was frequently besieged, and its castle 
served as an asylum to the celebrated Cardinal 
Mazarin, after his expulsion from France. In 
1725, the Elector Clement Augustus laid the 
first stone of the present palace, and it was 
afterwards finished by the Elector Maximilian 
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Frederick, with some slight deviations from the 
original plan. It is built in the style adopted 
in France during the reign of Louis XIV., and 
is one of the most splendid structures of the 
kind noiY extant in Germany. There is no doubt 
whatever that should the Queen of England and 
the Royal Consort determine upon paying a 
visit to the Rhenish Provinces, no edifice in 
the King of Prussia's dominions, in this quarter, 
could be so speedily fitted up as the Palace of 
Bruhl, for their perfect accommodation in every 
respect 

There are always at the University of Bonn 
several students whose native places are at so 
great a distance from the Rhine, that they rarely 
think of retiuning to them until their studies 
are finished. While, with each vacation, the 
others set out for home to see their fiiends, 
these either remain in the town, or make short 
excursions from it; and a tolerably numerous 
body of them attended a grand military concert, 
given at Bruhl on the day above mentioned. 
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The weather was delightful, and its exhilarating 
influence was visible in the countenances of all 
those who hastened to the spot firom various 
quarters, both &r and near. The crowds brought 
by railroad from Bonn and Cologne were im* 
mense, greeting each other with joyous shouts 
and cheers the moment they arrived, while a 
discharge of artillery announced the approach 
of each succeeding train. Nothing could be 
more complete and tasteful than the arrange- 
ments, both in point of convenience and display. 
On each side of the several walks and avenues 
leading to the palace, flags and banners gaily 
floated in the aiir^ and the houses, trees;, and 
gateways exhibited an endless variety of gar- 
lands^ suspended from drapery most ingeniously 
festooned, so as to heighten the efiect of fandfiil 
embellishment. 

In the midst of a circular meadow, surrounded 
with trees, and decorated in the manner I have 
described, a vast orchestra was constructed, and 
trithin it were assembled five of the finest mili-^ 
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tary bands in the Prussian service. The bril- 
liancy and precision with which they executed 
some of the most difficult and splendid com- 
positions of many of the first masters, called 
forth fi:equent plaudits firom persons both theo- 
retically and practically conversant with music 
as a scientific art The masters firom whose 
works the principal selections were made, were 
Mozart, Donizetti, Meyerbeer, Auber, Berlioz, 
Spontini, &c. But it is proper to mention here, 
that the pleasure derived firom this rich and 
varied combination of instrumental music was 
enhanced by the &ct, that the whole amount 
of the receipts for admission was applied to a 
purpose in which public sympathy felt deeply 
interested. A recent inundation of the Vistula 
had left numberless poor creatures without either 
house or home, and to relieve them, while suf- 
fering under the direst privations^ was the truly 
laudable object for which the present grand 
concert was given* It commended with the 
overture to Mozart's Opera of <*The Magic 
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Flute," the five bands joining in it simul- 
taneously. The effect was indeed magicoL A 
person inclined to give too free a scope to his 
imagination might have supposed that the 
Genius Loci had exercised some preternatural 
influence to produce it. A grand march from 
Meyerbeer's Opera of the " Huguenots" was 
also admirably performed ; but the Finale to the 
same Opera was executed in a style even still 
more splendidly magnificent The contrary may 
be said of the manner in which the Finale to 
Donizetti's Opera of '^ Lucia di Lammermoor" 
was given, as compared with the execution of 
the overture to Auber's Opera of " Fra Dia- 
volo." The latter was wonderfully brilliant and 
powerful. 

In the intervals between the music, the im* 
mense concourse of persons assembled around 
the orchestra either walked about in various 
directions, or betook themselves to an adjacent 
house, at which refreshments of every kind 
were abundantly supplied at very moderate 
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charges. The persons of high rank present 
were exceedingly numerous, most of them ac- 
companied by the ladies of their families, whose 
gay and diversified attire greatly contributed to 
the peculiarly interesting and animated appear- 
ance of the whole scene. All the military 
officers were in full costume, and several of 
them had their breasts covered with orders. 
The civil functionaries, too, exhibited a pro- 
vision of decorations, as though they had come 
for the purpose of attending a State festival. 
EQghly to the credit of German habits, and 
German civilization, it must be said that, in 
the general mass of human beings congregated 
at Bruhl on this occasion, there was not one 
solitary individual, who, either fi:om his dress or 
conduct would have been looked uponin England 
as belonging to the mob. They were all decently 
clothed, and most decorous in their demeanour. 
The autumnal shades of " twilight grey" were 
rapidly darkening the horizon, before the vast 
assemblage thought of separating, and the 
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parting scene was by fer the most inteiestbg 
of any I had witnessed^ because the most cha- 
racteristic of the feelings and sentiments of the 
people, and of that devoted love of country for 
which they are so celebrated. 

A gentleman named Reiff, at present holding 
a high official appointment at Coblenz, is the 
author of several patriotic songs, all of them 
compositions of great merit, though all, except 
one, have hitherto remained in oblivion. That 
one, however, has made his name universally 
known and extolled throughout the length and 
breadth of his German Fatherland, and quite 
&miliar to every stranger who has visited it 
The song called ^' Das Leben am Rhein" (Life 
on the Rhine) is popular to a degree which 
nobody can possibly imagine who has not heard 
it, as in the present instance, given in full chorus 
by thousands of voices, persons of all ranks, firom 
the highest to the lowest, joining in it with the 
most enthusiastic emotion. An English gentle- 
man, to whom I have alluded in the Fre&ce, 
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and who is a permanent resident at Bonnj has 
favoured me with an admirable version of the 
original words of this song, so far as regards 
the spirit of the poetry, which is splendidly sus- 
tained throughout; but as it has appeared to 
me rather too paraphrastic for the poet's meaning^ 
I have endeavoured to make such alterations in 
it as should preserve the latter, without affect- 
ing the former in the slightest degree. After 
leaving the University of Cambridge, where his 
mind was much more ardently devoted to the 
beauties of the classics than to the abstractions 
of science, the gifted individual to whom I am 
thus indebted travelled on the Continent, and 
has since fixed his permanent abode on the 
banks of the Rhine. Here he pays his court 
to the Muses with very great success, yet has 
hitherto withheld his efiusions from the world. 
While apostrophizing " sweet Poesy," he is 
ready to exclaim, in the style and language of 
Goldsmith, 

'^ My sliame in crowds my solitary pride*** 
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Respect for his sensitiveness prevents me from 
mentioning his name^ but I gladly avail myself 
of the present opportunity of publicly acknow- 
ledging the obligation I am under to him. 

The music which accompanies the translation 
is the production of a composer whose fame is 
rapidly extending in his native land, and whose 
genius is certain to elevate him ultimately to 
the same rank with some of its first masters. 
The scores are arranged for the guitar and the 
pianoforte, as well as for the voice. 



39aiE( %titn am 3Cl|)etn. 

Freiset die Beben ! hochpreiset den Bhein ! 
Froher kann*s Leben in Himmel nicht seyn ; 
Uberall Freude, Gesange und Wein. 
Giiicklich fUrwahr ist das Leben am Rhein ; 

GlUcklich fiirwahr ist das Leben am Kbein. 

Frobliche Lieder and heiterer Scherz ; , 
Freundschaft, so bieder, mid redlich das Herz ; 
Eintracht und Frobsinn im trauten Yerein — 
GlUcklich fiirwahr ist das Leben am Bhein ; 
^ GlUcklich fiirwahr ist das Leben am Bhein. 
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Freonde der Femen, o kehrt bei uns ein ! 
Hier sollt ihr lernen recht firohlich zu se^n. 
Kommeti o Eommt und gesteht es nurein : 
Gliicklich fUrwahr ist das Leben am Bhein ; 

GlUcklich fttrwahr ist das Leben am Bhein. 

Auf denn der f reie, der machtige Ehein 
Giebt euch die Weihe des Lebens im Wein. 
Herzlichkeit ist hier kein t&uschen der Schein— 
Gliicklich ftirwahr ist das Leben am Bhein ; 

GlUcklich ftirwahr ist das Leben am Bhein. 

Wer noch so feme gewandert mag seyn, 
Saget es geme : es ist nur ein Bhein. 
Freindlinge raumen es offen nns ein : 
Gliicklich f drwahr ist das Leben am Bhein ; 

GlUcklich fUrwahr ist das Leben am Bhein. 

Landchen der Wonne, an Freuden so reich I 
Unter der Sonne ist keines dir gleich ; 
Da bist die Heimath des Frohsinns allein— 
GlUcklich ftirwahr ist das Leben am Bhein ; 

GlUcklich fUrwahr ist das Leben am Bhein. 

Land, du Geliebtes, wie bist du so schon ! 
Gleiches nur gieht es in himmlischen Hohn ; 
Schoner doch kann es dort oben kaum seyn — 
GlUcklich ftirwahr ist das Leben am Bhein ; 

Gliicklich fUrwahr ist das Leben am Bhein. 

Landchen der Beben, dem FUrsten so treu I 
Keines kann*s geben, das treuer noch seyn, 
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Das ist der StolB ein Rhenaner su seyn-— 
Gliicklioh fttrwahr ist das Leben am Bhein ; 

Gliickllch fUrwahr ist das Leben am Bhein. 

Segen und Frieden nnd roichlich Gedeih*n 
Sey dir beschieden, o L^ndchen am Bhein ! 
Segen den Beben ! sie geben deh Wein— 
Gliicklich fiirwahr ist das Leben am Bhein ; 

Glucklich fiirwahr ist das Leben am Bhein. 

Schaut! in dam Beoher glanzt perlend der Wein. 
Auf denn! ihr Zecher es lebe der Bhein ! 
Sterbend noch soil unser Wahlspruoh es seyn. 
Vivat das frohliche Yolkohen am Bhein ; 

Vivat das frohliche V olkchen am Bhein ! 



%iU on ti^e ^f^int. 

Praise to the vineyards i High praise to the Rhine I 
Earth has no such life &om the Poles to the Line. 
Throughout the whole re^on, jo^r, music, And wine ! 
How merrily live we that dwell on the Bhine ! 

CHOBtJS— How merrily, &c. 

Song and sport ever gladden our flEur smiling lAnd; 
Free, honest, and true, are the heart and the hand ; 
While friendship and mirth in bright union combine. 
How merrily live we that dwell on the Bhine ! 

Caoitud. 
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Come, friends from a£ur, oar loved country to see, 
And learn to be happy and jovial as vire* 
Oh ! come and confess that by Nature's design, 
Most merrily live we that dwell on the Rhine. 

Chobus. 

Gome, haste ye I The Free One, the IkGghiy, the Bhine, 
Sheds a halo o*er life with the gleam of his wine. 
In what land is the light of the soul so divine ? 
Oh ! happily live we that dwell on the Rhine ! 

Chobus. 

Come, wanderers, come, while to rove you incline, 
Confess that creation can boast but one Rhine I 
Let strangers proclaim, in the land of the vine, 
How merrily live we that dwell on the Rhine ! 

Chobus. 

Oh ! Land of delight and of innocent glee. 
The sun shines on no land that's equal to thee ! 
All the raptures of life have for ages been thine. 
How happily live we that dwell on the Rhine I 

Chobus* 

Oh I Land of our love, thott art charming and fldr ! 
Save Heaven above, nought vnth thee can compare, 
The earth has no beauties so brilliant as thine. 
Oh ! happily live we that dwell on the Rhine ! 

Chobus. 

Thou land of the grape, of the ^thfrd and free. 
So true to thy King that no truer can be I 
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Thy pride be thy fealty, dear Land of the Vine ; 
For happily live we that dwell on the Bhine ! 

Chobus. 

The blessings of peace and of plenty be thine, 
Our own cherished Fatherland, Land of the Bhine I 
Blest, blest be thy vineyards, all teeming with wine ! 
Oh ! happily live we that dwell on the Bhine ! 

Chobus. 

In the glasses is pearling the gold of the wine. 
Hurrah I my brave brothers ! Hurrah, for the Bhine ! 
To the death we*ll be true to our toast, and to thine — 
" Long live the gay fellows that dwell on the Bhine I" 

Chobus.. 



At the conclusion of this exciting song, the 
five bands struck up an air which powerfully 
harmonized with it in effect, though quite dis- 
similar in measure and music, and playing it in 
a style which it was impossible to surpass, they 
left the ground amidst loud acclamations. 

A general separation took place at the same 
moment, and numberless detached parties made 
their way towards their respective homes in 
various directions, while the firont of the palace 
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was illuminated with a mild lambent lights 
produced by fireworks of a new description. 

Having thus given an account of the joyous 
scene which presenteid itself to me at Bruhl on 
the 12th of September, 1844, a scene in which, 
like all others of the kind in Germany, the 
most ardent manifestations of patriotism were 
elicited by the power of music over the human 
heart, I consider this to be a suitable occasion 
for observing that one of the most splendid 
musical displays ever made in Germany or in 
any part of Europe is expected to attract im-* 
mense crowds to Bonn in the course of next 
autumn. It is generally understood that the 
statue which is to be erected in his native town> 
in honour of the celebrated Beethoven, and 
which is at this moment in the halids of the 
sculptor at Dresden, will be finished sometime 
in the summer of 1845, and that its subsequent 
inauguration here may be looked for at as early 
a period as possible. It is also confidently 
believed that every State in Europe in which 

M 
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music is cultivated and admired will send one 
or more representatives to a solemn festival, 
which is intended to perpetuate the memory of 
a mao whose name and genius, even without 
the slightest public tribute, are certain to live 
for ever, 

I have now carried out these pages to the 
extent which I originally contemplated; and 
if on perusal they shall prove as interesting to 
the reader as I have earnestly endeavoured to 
render them, I shall consider myself amply 
repaid for exertbns of a character vexy different 
from tho» WHiuired iu vmting a vdome upon 
any ordinary subject 



'THE END* 



T. C. Saylll, Printer, l07f St. llartin's Lane; 
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